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ARTICLE 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SONG OF SONGS 


THERE is no book of the Old Testament which has found 
greater variety of interpretation than the Song of Songs. Nor 
can it be said that there is any real agreement amongst scholars 
to-day as to the origin and significance of the work. In the title 
it is ascribed to Solomon, but no weight can be attached to that 
tradition, and writers of all schools now recognize it to be without 
authority. It is generally believed, however, that it was owing 
to the fact that it was wrongly ascribed to Solomon that it 
secured its place in the Canon of Scripture. We know that in 
the first century A.D. there was some disagreement amongst the 
Rabbis as to whether it ought to have a place in the Canon,! and 
there is preserved for us the opinion expressed by Rabbi Akiba, 
that ‘the world itself was not worth the day on which this book 
was given to Israel’. The very extravagance of this utterance 
is perhaps an indication of the depth of the division of opinion, 
and it may well be that the ascription to Solomon turned the 
scale. 


1 Solomon Zeitlin (An Historical Study of the Canonisation o, the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 1933, pp. 10f) accepts the statement of Rabbi Akiba (Mishnah Yadaim 
iii 5) that there had never been any dispute about the Song of Songs, and says 
that according to every one it was canonical. He interprets the difference of 
opinion ascribed in the same passage to Rabbi Judah and Rabbi Jose to mean 
that according to the latter the Song was unanimously accepted, while Ecclesiastes 
was rejected after a dispute, whereas according to the former Ecclesiastes was 
unanimously rejected, while the Song was accepted only after a discussion. It is 
not clear why he should take the same Hebrew word to mean in the one case 
rejected after a dispute, and in the other to mean accepted after a discussion, but in 
any case it is obvious that some must have challenged the canonicity of the Song. 
Moreover, even though, as he supposes (p. 37), Rabbi Akiba’s words imply that 
the Song was received into the Canon prior to the destruction of the Temple, the 
fact that a judgement of Rabbi Akiba on the issue should be preserved implies 
that in his day it was still a living issue, and there was some uneasiness about the 
Song. 
* Mishnah Yadaim iii 5. 
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There is little reason to doubt that what caused some to urge 
its exclusion from the Canon was the sensuousness of its images, 
and its apparently erotic character. Indeed, we are told that the 
same Rabbi Akiba pronounced a curse on those who treated this 
book as a common ditty and sang passages from it at feasts.’ 
Clearly, there were some who so treated the Song, and who 
thereby brought it into discredit. 


I 


How, then, was its credit restored? By the Rabbis it was 
interpreted allegorically, and this is the first type of interpretation 
at which we must look, apart from the plain erotic interpretation, 
to which we shall return. We find a trace of this allegorical 
interpretation in the Mishnah, where iii 11 is quoted, ‘Go forth, 
ye daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon with the crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals, 
and in the day of the gladness of his heart’, and then the strange 
comment is added, ‘ /x the day of his espousals—this is the giving 
of the Law; and in the day of the gladness of his heart—this is 
the building of the Temple’.* Other traces of an allegorical 
interpretation are found in the Talmud,° and in the Targum * the 
text is expanded by a running commentary, which interprets the 
whole Song in terms of Israel’s history, taking it as an allegory, 
which under the figures of human love set forth the story of God’s 
dealings with His chosen people. 

Along this path Rabbinical scholarship pressed, and ingenuity 
was strained to find the most unlooked-for of meanings. Thus 
the verse ‘A sachet of myrrh is my beloved to me, Between my 
breasts it lies’ (i 13) was found by Rashi® and Ibn Ezra® to bea 

1 Tosephta Sanhedrin xii. 

Mishnah TJaanith iv 8. 

8 Vulliaud (Le Cantique des Cantiques d’apreés la tradition juive, 1925, pp. 53-59) 
quotes a number of passages. 

* For a modern edition of the Targum, with supralinear vocalization, see 
R. H. Melamed The Targum to Canticles, according to six Yemen MSS, in Jewish 
Quarterly Review xii, 1921-1922, pp. 57-117, and for a translation into English see 
H, Gollancz The Targum to ‘the Song of Songs’, &c., 1908. Vulliaud (op, at. 
pp. 67-103) has translated it into French, 

® The commentary of Rashi may be found in any Rabbinical Bible. It was 
translated into Latin by J. F. Breithaupt in R. Salomonis Jarchi commentarius 
hebraicus in librr. Josuae .. , et Canticum Canticorum latine versus, 1714. 
® Ibn Ezra’s commentary has come down to us in two recensions, one of which 
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reference to the Shekinah, between the cherubim that stood over 
the Ark; the Targum supposed ‘Come, O my beloved, be thou 
like a gazelle, Or a young hart on the spicy mountains’ (ii 17) to 
be a reference to Mount Moriah, and the two breasts of iv 5, vii 4 
(E.V. 3) to be the two Messiahs, ben David and ben Ephraim, 
while Moses ibn Tibbon' saw Moses and Aaron in the two breasts; 
Rashi thought ‘On my bed by night I sought him whom my soul 
loveth, I sought him but I found him not’ (iii 1) referred to the 
years of wandering in the wilderness ; pseudo-Saadia? believed 
‘Black am I but comely, O daughters of Jerusalem’ (i 5) to mean 
that Israel was black by reason of the making of the Golden Calf, 
but comely by reason of receiving the Ten Commandments,* 
while Moses ibn Tibbon* explained the verse to mean black in 
this world, and fair in the world to come; and Ibn Ezra® sup- 
posed ‘thy navel’ (vii 3, E.V. 2) to refer to the Great Sanhedrin, 
and in the ‘mixed wine’ found the Law, while ‘thy belly is an 
heap of wheat’ he supposed to refer to the Little Sanhedrin. 

It is of interest to observe that so recently as 1909 a Roman 


stands in the Rabbinical Bibles, and the other of which was edited and translated 
by H. J. Mathews, in Abraham ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Canticles after the 
first recension, 1874. The reference here is to the former. 

1 Perush ‘al Shir Hasshirim, in Silbermann’s M’kize Nirdamim, 1874, p. 16a. 

2 See Sheloshah Perushim ‘al Shir Hasshirim, by Saadia, Joseph Caspi, and 
Jacob Provincial, ed. by Isaac ‘Akrish, Constantinople, ¢. 1577, p. 116, or Perush 
‘al Megillath Shir Hasshirim, Prague, 1608, p. 3. Saadia’s commentary has been 
translated from Arabic into Hebrew and changed (cf. Steinschneider Catalogus 
librorum hebraecorum in Biblioth Bodleitana, 1852-1860, ii col. 2187). His 
commentary in Arabic stands in the British Museum MS. Or. 1302, fol. 154 aff, 
and a portion was published by Merx in Die Saadjanische Uebersetzung des Hohen 
Liedes in’s arabische, 1882, pp. 34f. On Saadia’s authorship of the translation and 
commentary attributed to him, see Salfeld in Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums v, 1878, pp. 125-131; Loevy ibid. x, 1883, pp. 33-41; Bacher 
Leben und Werke des Abulwalid Mérwin ibn Ganah, 1885, p. 93, note 21; Malter 
Saadia Gaon: his life and works, 1921, pp. 322f. It is generally held that, while 
they are not by Saadia in their present form, they are re-workings of his writings. 

8 Cf, the Targum: ‘ When the Israelites fashioned the Calf, their faces darkened 
as those of the children of Ethiopia, who dwell in the dwellings of Kedar: when 
they turned in penitence, and their guilt was pardoned, the brilliant radiance of 
their countenance increased as that of angels; (this occurred) when they made 
the curtains for the Tabernacle, and the Divine Presence once again dwelt in their 
midst; when Moses, their Teacher, went up to Heaven, and brought about peace 
between them and their King’ (Tr. of Gollancz of, cit, p. 20). 

* Le. p. gd. 

5 Cf. H. J. Mathews, op. cit. Hebrew part, p. 21. This does not stand in the 
later recension, 
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Catholic scholar of the highest reputation as a philologist and 
grammarian! revived this old Jewish view of the Song and inter- 
preted the book throughout in terms of Israel’s history. He finds 
in the first half the story of Israel from the Exodus to the time 
of Solomon, and in the second half the story of Israel’s defection 
from God, leading to the Exile, followed by the renewal of the 
divine favour, and the return from the Exile, with the restoration 
of the Temple and the walls of Jerusalem. At many points he 
follows the old Jewish interpreters, but at others he produces fresh 
flights of fancy. Thus, the verse already quoted, ‘On my bed by 
night I sought him whom my soul loveth, I sought him but I 
found him not’, is said to be a reference to the capture of the Ark 
by the Philistines; while the verses ‘ We have a little sister, and 
she hath no breasts. What shall we do for our sister, In the day 
when she shall be spoken for? If she be a wall we will build upon 
her A battlement of silver; And if she be a door we will fashion 
upon her A board of cedar. I am a wall, And my breasts are 
towers’ (viii 8-10) are found to refer to the restoration of the walls 
of Jerusalem.’ 


II 


Few, however, have been the Christian scholars who have 
interpreted the Song in terms of Israel’s history. In the four- 
teenth century, the Franciscan Nicolaus de Lyra, whose Biblical 


1 P, Joiion Le Cantique des Cantiques. Vulliaud (op. cit. p. 163n.) refers to 
a work issued without date some years before Joiion’s, E. A. Fraisse’s La dé du 
Cantique des Cantiques, which maintained that the Song ‘ est une page de l’histoire 
nationale d’Israél a Ja fois politique, religieuse et sociale’, but I have not had access 
to this. More recently than Joiion, G. Ricciotti // Cantico det Cantict, 1928, 
pp. 121-157, has argued for the view that the Song is an allegory of God’s dealings 
with Israel, Cf. also Carlebach Das Hohelied in Jeschurun x, 1923, pp. 97-109, 
196-206, 291-295, 355-354, 435-444 (esp. pp. 196-204), and Breuer Lied des 
Lieder, 1923. 

2 Ibid. p. 173. One of the least understanding comments of Joiion is on i 2, 
where he would read ‘ Let him kiss us with the kisses of his lips’, on the ground 
that a single person would have used the singular, fiss (p. 128). An anonymous 
French Rabbi knew the ways of lovers better, and commented : ‘ Kisses : many 
kisses, for I was not satisfied with one kiss, or two, but with many kisses’ (cf. 
Festschrift zum 80en Geburtstag Moritz Steinschneider's, 1896, Hebrew part, p. 165). 

5 Op. cit. p. 319. Cf. Ricciotti of. cat. p. 282. (For a legal study of these 
verses, and of the rights of brothers in the disposal of their sisters’ hands, see 
Krauss Die Rechtslage im biblischen Hohenliede in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums \xxx, 1936, pp. 330-339-) 
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work so greatly influenced Luther that men sang ‘Si Lyra non 
lyrasset, Luther non saltasset’, i.e. ‘If Lyra had not piped, Luther 
had not danced’, and who is said by an unreliable tradition to 
have been himself of Jewish descent,’ supposed the first six chap- 
ters to recount the history of Israel, and the last two chapters to 
deal with the Christian Church, humble and weak amongst her 
enemies prior to Constantine’s day.? 

But speaking generally, while the Church took over from the 
Rabbis the allegorical method of interpretation, it was re-applied 
to fit the Christian interests, and the Song was held to be an 
allegory of the dealings of Christ with His Church, or of the 
faithful soul with the Divine Logos. With some important excep- 
tions, which we shall note presently, this view has held the field 
until modern times, and it is represented in the chapter headings 
of the Authorized Version. In recent years it has still found some 
advocates, indeed, and in 1925 it was re-presented by a French 
writer,® who suggests that while it was God's love for Israel that 
primarily filled the. thought of the writer, the inspiring Spirit 
intended it equally to set forth the relations with the Church.* 


1 Cf. Legacy of Israel (ed. Bevan and Singer), 1927, p. 307. Ricciotti (of. cit. 
p. 177) quotes a different jingle ‘ Nisi Lyra lyrasset, totus mundus delyrasset’, i.e. 
‘ Had Lyra not sung, the whole world had been delirious’. 

2 Biblia sacra cum glossa interlineari, ordinaria, et Nicolai Lyrani postilla iii, 
1588, fol. 367p. 

8 E. Tobac Une page d'histoire de Vexégése in Revue @histoive ecclésiastique xxi 
part I, 1925, pp. 510-524 (reprinted in Les cing livres de Salomon, 1926). Cf. 
especially p. 524 (Les cing livres p. 110, with omission of word here bracketed) 
‘ Dans le sens littéral propre, le Cantique est une description de l’amour (humain). 
Mais l'amour ne figure ici que comme point de comparaison. L’auteur qui a 
composé les divers chants, ou tout au moins le rédacteur inspiré qui les a réunis, 
a voulu dans un sens littéral figuré, et au moyen d’une parabole tacite, représenter 
Yamour de Jahvé pour Israél et d’Israél pour Jahvé. Enfin, il nous semble, en 
nous basant sur l’exégése des Péres, que le Saint-Esprit a voulu aussi, dans un 
sens typique, symboliser l’amour de Dieu pour son Eglise, pour l’ame fidéle, pour 
la Sainte Vierge Marie.’ It should perhaps be added that Jotion holds that it is 
legitimate to interpret the Song also in terms of Christ’s relation to His Church, 
though he finds its primary meaning to deal with Israel’s history (op. ci. p. 19). 
The application to the faithful soul he finds rather less justified, but the application 
to the Virgin Mary ‘trés légitime’ (pp. 19 f). 

4 Cf. also J. Hontheim Das Hohelied tibersetet und erkldrt, 1908, p. 4: ‘Das 
Hohelied, sage ich, stellt die Vereinigung Jahwes mit seinem Volke dar, folglich 
auch die Verbindung Christi mit der Kirche, die Verbindung Gottes mit jeder 
menschlichen Seele, besondere die Verbindung mit einzelnen hochbegnadeten 
Seelen, z. B. der allerseligsten Jungfrau.’ Cf. G. Gietmann, in The Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia iii, 1908, p. 305 b. 
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Some of the early Fathers of the Church interpreted particular 
phrases in the Song in relation to the Virgin Mary,! and in the 
twelfth century this became a favourite line of interpretation that 
was greatly extended. It requires no great powers of imagina- 
tion to see how, once this principle of interpretation was accepted, 
the Virgin Mary could be read into many texts. Thus Richard 
of St Victor * comments on the verse ‘ Thou art all fair, my love; 
And there is no spot in thee’ (iv 7) with the words ‘ The Blessed 
Virgin Mary was wholly fair, because she was sanctified in the 
womb; and also after she was born she committed no sin, either 
mortal or venial’. Needless to say, this particular variety of 
interpretation has not flourished in Protestant circles, though its 
influence persists in Roman Catholic works.* 

There have, however, been many strange extravagances of 
interpretation in all schools of allegorists, and the bold sensuous- 
ness of the figures of the Song has been transmuted in the hands 
of the allegorists into the vehicle of their own ideas. A few 
samples may be quoted in illustration. Origen* held the verse 
* Black am I but comely, O daughters of Jerusalem’ (i 5) to mean 


1 Cf. Ambrose (in Migne’s Patrologia Latina xvi, 1845, cols. 326f): ‘Quam 
pulchra etiam illa quae in figura Ecclesiae de Maria prophetata sunt ; si tamen non 
membra corporis, sed mysteria generationis ejus intendas! Dicitur enim ad eam: 
Moduli femorum tuorum similes torquibus, operi manuum artificis, Umbilicus tuus 
crater tornatilis non deficiens mixto. Venter tuus sicut acervus tritici muniti inter 
lilia ; eo quod continens sibi in omnibus Christi ortus ex Virgine, sicut victores 
solent saecularium praeliorum, strenuorum virorum donatis torquibus honorare 
cervices ; ita jugum nostrum levavit, ut fidelium colla virtutis insignibus coronaret.’ 

2 Cf. Migne P. L. cxevi, 1855, col. 482. 

% Cf. the quotations in the preceding notes. 

* Cf. Migne Patrologia Graeca xiii, 1862, col. 43. With this compare Hippo- 
lytus’s comment that the blackness was due to the sin in Paradise, and the fairness 
born of the hope that is in Christ (see G. N. Bonwetsch Hippolyt's Kommentar 
zum Buche Daniel und die Fragmente des Kommentare zum Hohenliede, in Hippo- 
lytus Werke (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte) 
i, 1897, p. 359). Migne (P. G. x, 1857) gives only a short fragment of Hippo- 
lytus’s commentary in Greek, and it has been supposed that his work was lost, 
save for the Slavonic and other fragments which Bonwetsch has translated (cf. 
also Bonwetsch Studien su den Kommentaren Hippolyts zum Buche Daniel una 
Hohen Liede in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen xvi (N. F. i), 
1897, Heft 2, and Hippolyt’s Kommentar sum Hohenlied auf Grund von N. Marr's 
Ausgabe des grusinischen Textes, ibid. xxiii (N. F. viii), 1902, Heft 2c). A. Sovid, 
however, has given reasons for supposing that a fragment of an anonymous 
commentary in Greek, preserved in the Bodleian, is really the work of Hippolytus 
(Biblica ii, 1921, pp. 448-453). 
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black with sin, but comely through conversion ; Philo Carpasius* 
and Cyril of Alexandria* believed ‘A sachet of myrrh is my 
beloved to me, Between my breasts it lies’ (i 12) to refer to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, between which stands 
Christ, while Justus Urgellensis * found the breasts to denote the 
learned teachers of the Church, and pseudo-Cassiodorus * thought 
the verse referred to the Crucifixion of Christ, which the believer 
keeps in eternal remembrance between his breasts, i.e. in his heart, 
and which is as myrrh to him ; the last-named writer ° interpreted 
‘ The voice of the turtle-dove is heard in the land’ (ii 12) of the 
preaching of the Apostles, and Philo Carpasius ° of the preaching 
of Paul; Cyril of Alexandria? took ‘On my bed by night I sought 
him whom my soul loveth, I sought him but I found him not’ 
(iii 1) to refer to the women who sought Christ on the Resurrec- 
tion morning; Cyril of Jerusalem*® saw in the words ‘ King 
Solomon made himself a palanquin’ (iii 9) a reference to the 
Cross, and in its ‘ silver pillars’ an allusion to Judas’s thirty pieces 
of silver, and in ‘ the crown wherewith his mother crowned him in 
the day of his espousals’ a reference to the crown of thorns; Justus 
Urgellensis ® referred ‘A garden enclosed is my sister, my bride; 


A spring enclosed, a fountain sealed’ (iv 12) to the Virgin Mary, 
and pseudo-Cassiodorus'® to the Church; pseudo-Athanasius ™ 
believed ‘I have come to my garden, my sister, my bride, I have 
gathered my myrrh and my spices’ (v 1) to declare the Incarna- 


1 Cf. Migne P. G. xl, 1863, col. 56. Cf. also Hippolytus (Bonwetsch Hippo- 
lytus Werke i, p. 344). 

2 Cf. Migne P. G. xix, 1864, col. 1281. 

’ Cf. Migne P. L. Ixvii, 1848, col. 968. 

4 Ibid. \xx, 1847, col. 1060. 

5 Ibid., col. 1065. 

® Cf. Migne P. G. xl, 1863, col. 69. 

7 Cf. Migne P. G. lxix, 1864, col. 1285. 

* Cf. Migne P. G. xxxiii, 1857, cols. 1141-1146, 793. This view is erroneously 
attributed to Cyril of Alexandria by Ginsburg (Zhe Song of Songs, 1857, p. 67), 
and, following him, by Harper (Song of Solomon, Cambridge Bible, 1902, p. xliii), 
Luzzi (Gli Agiografi, La Bibbia tradotta e annotata, 1925, p. 11), and Ranston 
(The Old Testament Wisdom Books and their Teaching, 1930, pp. 212 f), 

® Cf. Migne P. L, Ixvii, 1848, col. 978. 

10 Cf. Migne P. L. Ixx, 1847, col. 1074. 

" Cf. Migne P. G. xxvii, 1887, col. 1356. Ricciotti J] Cantico det Cantici, 1928, 
p. 172, says ‘ L’omelia che si trova nelle sue opere, in Migne P. G. 27, 1349-1361, 
é certamente spuria. I] solo frammento 1348-1349 sembra genuino.’ For the 
interpretation cf. Hippolytus (Bonwetsch Hippolytus Werke i, p. 374). 
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tion of our Lord; Philo Carpasius' and Cyril of Alexandria? 
believed the words ‘ Eat, O friends, and drink, Yea drink abun- 
dantly, O beloved’ (v 1) to refer tothe Last Supper, while ‘I was 
asleep’ (v 2) is then held to mean on the Cross, and ‘ but my heart 
waked’ to announce the Harrowing of Hell; Philo Carpasius* 
took ‘Thy navel is a circular goblet, Wherein mixed wine is not 
lacking’ (vii 3, E.V. 2) to refer to the sanctuary of the Church, 
and Hengstenberg * to the cup from which the Church revives the 
thirsty with its refreshing draught ; Bishop Wordsworth °® found 
‘There are sixty queens and eighty concubines, And young 
women without number’ (vi 8) to signify that the sectarians 
should outnumber the true Church, while Epiphanius® found here 
a reference to the eighty heresies. With this last we may com- 
pare Durham’s view’ that ‘ Take us the foxes, the little foxes, 
That spoil the vineyards’ (ii 15) is clear guidance to the secular 
authorities to co-operate with the Church in stamping out every 
heresy and schism, however small it might seem. 

Enough has been said to indicate what a wide field for fancy 
the method opened up, and how impossible it is by this means to 
reach any agreement as to what the Song really meant. In sup- 
port of the principle, however, it is pointed out that the relation 

1 Cf. Migne P. G. xl, 1863, col. 100. 2 Cf. Migne P. G. xlix, 1864, col. 1289. 

3 Cf. Migne P. G. xl, 1863, col. 126. 

* Das Hohelied Salomonis ausgelegt, 1853, p. 186. He compares John vii 38. 
With this view cf. that of Symon Patrick, The Books of Job... and the Song of 
Solomon paraphras'd . .. with Annotations, ed. of 1727 (imprimatur dated 1678), 
Pp. 532a: ‘ What is the mystical meaning of this Hieroglyphick Vesture is very 
hard to say. It may be applied to the two Sacraments, which the Church 
administers to her children: The Font in Baptism being represented by the 
former; and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper by the other part of this 
Figure’—i.e. the navel represents the Font, and the belly the Lord’s Supper. 
The same idea is found in the Westminster Assembly’s Annotations upon all the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, 2nd ed. 1651, i ad loc. (the pages are not 
numbered). For a very different interpretation of the belly cf. J. Dove The 
Conversion of Salomon: a direction to holinesse of life, handled by way of commentary 
upon the whole booke of Canticles, 1613, pp. 254f: ‘ The swelling of the belly, and 


roundnes of the nauell, is an argument that the wombe of the Church is fruitfull to 
bring foorth many children.’ 


5 The Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon, with Notes and 
Introductions, 1868, p. 148. 

® Cf. Migne P. G, xli, 1863, col. 632 ; xlii, 1858, col. 772. 

* Clavis Cantici, 1669, pp. 143 ff. Durham recognizes, indeed, that the injunction 
is not addressed to magistrates (p. 145), but to the Church, but adds that ‘the 
duty from the force of it’s argument will also reach him in his station, because he 
should so far as he can prevent the spoiling of Christs vinyard in his place’. 
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between God and His people is often represented in the Old 
Testament under the figure of marriage, especially in the prophets. 
Thus Jeremiah, speaking in the name of God, says ‘I remember 
your early devotion, The love of your bridal days ; How through 
the wolds you followed me, Through lands unsown’! (ii 2), and 
Israel’s worship of other gods is constantly spoken of under the 
figure of adultery. Moreover, in the New Testament Christ is 
spoken of as the Bridegroom, and the Church as His Bride. All 
of this is readily conceded. But there is nothing on all fours with 
the allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs. For wher- 
ever the figure is used elsewhere, it is plainly symbolic, whereas 
here there is no hint whatever of allegory, and the whole Song 
can be read through without of itself suggesting any of the varied 
meanings the allegorists have read into it.? 

Some further varieties of allegorical interpretation should per- 
haps be mentioned, though they have exercised little influence on 
the stream of interpretation. So far as I know, the medieval Jew 
Abravanel® was the first to advocate the view that the Bride 
represented Wisdom. He saw in the characters of the Song not 
God and Israel, but Solomon and Wisdom. He therefore found 
it necessary to regard only the Bride as an allegorical figure, and 
supposed that Solomon spoke in his own proper person as the 
Bridegroom. Abravanel was followed by his son, Leon Hebraeus,* 
who held that Solomon likened Wisdom to a beautiful woman in 
the Song of Songs. A few others have followed this line of inter- 
pretation, including Rosenmiiller,® and the view has quite recently 
found a new advocate in the person of G. Kuhn,® who, however, 

1 Moffatt’s rendering. 

2 Cf. Rothstein (Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible iv, 1902, p. 589b): ‘ What we 
hear of is earthly love, that of betrothed or married persons, and nowhere does 
the natural eye detect a single indication that would call it away from this and 
compel it to see in the figures presented to it images of a higher love.’ 

5’ See E. I. Magnus Kritische Bearbeitung und Erkldrung des Hohen Liedes 
Salomo’s, 1842, p. 26. 

* De Amore Dialogi tres 1564, p. 380. This is a translation from the Italian, in 
which the work originally appeared. For a Hebrew translation see Silbermann’s 
M’kize Nirdamim, 1871 (p. 87a corresponds to the above reference). An English 
translation, by F. F. Seeley, is due to appear in September 1937. 

5 Scholia in Vetus Testamentum part 1X vol. ii, 1830, pp. 270 ff. 

® Erkidrung des Hohen Liedes, 1926. (Much of this work appeared also in Neue 
hirkliche Zeitschrift xxxvii, 1926, pp. 501 ff, 521 ff). Kuhn also gives to the book 


its plain meaning, and observes, ‘So kann also jede reine Ehe im Hohen Liede 
zum Teil ihr Spiegelbild finden’ (p. 60). 
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while identifying the Bride with Wisdom, finds in the Bridegroom 
not the Solomon of history, but a type of the seeker after wisdom.! 
In a very different way Luther,’ who held that Solomon spoke 
in his own proper person, found the Bride to be symbolical, for in 
his view she symbolized Solomon’s kingdom, and the Song is a 
hymn of praise for the loyalty of his subjects, and the peaceful 
state of his realm. 

Yet another type of allegorical treatment is given to the Song 
by Cocceius,* who finds in it a detailed prophecy of the history of 
the Church, with an anti-papal turn. The divisions of the Song 
he finds to correspond with the periods of the history of the Church, 
and his interpretation becomes particularly full and detailed with 
the pre-Reformation and the Reformation period, and the coming 
triumph of Protestantism in which he believes the Song culminates. 
He explains ‘terrible as bannered hosts’ (vi 10) of John Wiclif,* 
and the Shulamite (vii 1, E.V. vi 13) as that part of Bohemia 
which made peace with the Roman Church,’ while vii 5 (E.V. 4) 
he connects with Luther.® 

It is not surprising that the whole allegorical view, which is so 
varyingly applied at the impulse of obviously subjective factors, 
is generally abandoned in modern times, though not a few writers 
have adopted a modified form of it. They have supposed the 
Song to have a double meaning. Primarily, they suppose, it 
deals with human love, but a deeper, mystical meaning also 
penetrates it. This view must not be confused with that of the 
older allegorical interpreters, who sometimes treated first of the 


1 The Cabbalistic view, which identified the Bridegroom with the Infinite 
(‘En Soph) and the Bride with the first of the ten emanations (Sephiroth) may 
also be noted (cf. Ricciotti Ji Cantico dei Cantic, 1928, p. 78, and, for a fuller 
account of Cabbalistic interpretations, Vulliaud Le Cantique des Cantiques d'aprés 
la tradition juive, 1925, pp. 116-133; cf. also Encyclopaedia Judaica viii, 1931, 
cols. 179-182), though its influence is entirely confined to the literature of the 
Cabbala. Vulliaud (of. cit. p. 116) claims that the Cabbala but systematized the 
interpretation of the Targum and the Midrash, and his work is largely devoted to 
a rehabilitation of its view. But cf. Ricciotti op. cit. pp. 290 f. 

2 In Cantica Canticorum brevis enarratio, 1539 (or Sdmiliche Schriften, ed. Walch, 
v, 1741, cols. 2384 ff). 

8 Cogitationes de Cantico Canticorum Solomonis, 1665 (or Opera omnia theologica, 
exegetica, didactica, polemica, 3rd ed. 1701, ii pp. 553 ff). 

4 Ibid. p. 135 (or Op, omn. p. 6044). 

5 Ibid. p. 145 (or Op. omn. p. 607 a). 

® Ibid. p. 153 (or Op. omn. p. 6104). 
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literal meaning of the text, and then of its allegorical meaning. _ 
To them the literal meaning belonged merely to the form, and 
not to the essential significance of the work, and they were far 
from suggesting that a double meaning attached to thetext.! But 
here a double meaning is found. Lane * compared the Song with 
some Moslem songs he heard in Cairo, which were full of sensuous 
images, and which were understood erotically by the common 
people, but which were really intended to convey a spiritual 
meaning. Beside this we may place Nicholson’s observation * on 
the medieval poet Ibnu’l-Farid: ‘The double character of Islamic 
mystical poetry makes it attractive to many who are out of touch 
with pure mysticism. Ibnu ’l-Farid would not be so popular in 
the East if he were understood entirely in a spiritual sense. The 
fact that parts of the Déwdn cannot be reasonably understood in 
any other sense would not, perhaps, compel us to regard the whole 
as spiritual, unless that view of its meaning were supported by the 
poet’s life, the verdict of his biographers and commentators, and 
the agreement of Moslem critical opinion.’ On the view that the 
Song of Songs belongs to this type of poetry, the earthly figures 
which filled the superficial thought of the writer were also intended 
to be types of higher and holier things. Just as our Lord found 
a deeper meaning in the sign of Jonah, or in the Brazen Serpent, 
so, it is held, may the Song of Songs have a hidden meaning.* 
But this idea rests on some confusion of thought. That we, for 
our profit, may rightly find in the images of the Song, as in all 
experience, analogies of things spiritual, does not mean that it was 
written for this purpose, or that the author had any such idea in 


1 This method of interpretation is as old as Origen, who gave a threefold 
explanation. The first, or literal, he regarded as unworthy of the Holy Spirit, 
and as merely providing the vehicle for the second, which unfolded the relations 
between the soul and God, and the third, which treated of Christ and His Church. 

2 Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, ed. of 1898, p. 454. Cf. also 
Sir Wm. Jones, On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians and Hindus, in Asiatick 
Researches iii, 1792, pp. 165-207. M. Stuart (Critical History and Defence of the 
Old Testament Canon, 1845, pp. 370-373) follows this view, but discloses his 
uneasiness by suggesting that the usefulness of the book is primarily for Orientals 
and that Occidentals can do better without making use of it in public or private. 

* Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 1921, p. 168. Cf. also pp. 168f: ‘The Odes 
retain the form, conventions, topics, and images of ordinary love-poetry: their 
inner meaning hardly ever obtrudes itself, although its presence is everywhere 
suggested by a strange exaltation of feeling.’ 

* Cf. Ranston The O.T. Wisdom Books and their Teaching, 1930, p. 217. 
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mind.! That Jesus found an analogy of the Cross in the Brazen 
Serpent can scarcely be held to prove that the purpose for which 
the Brazen Serpent was made was to prefigure the Cross. Nor 
can the fact that eastern literatures provide other well authenti- 
cated cases of apparently erotic poetry having an esoteric mean- 
ing prove that the Song of Songs is such a poem, in the absence 
of the slightest indication in the poem itself, and in the complete 
absence of agreement amongst those who find an esoteric meaning 
in it as to what that meaning is. 


III 


In the nineteenth century the view that the Song is a drama 
gained wide currency. The idea is older than that century, 
indeed, for Cornelius a Lapide* had already termed it such, and 
Milton * had called it a ‘divine pastoral drama’, while even so 
anciently as in the third century A.D. Origen* had applied the 
word ‘drama’ to it. It was in the nineteenth century, however, 
that the view was particularly elaborated, and became especially 
popular. It still flourishes, indeed, for two of the most recent 
commentaries,’ though in wholly different ways, adhere to it.® 

The dramatic view has taken more than one form, however. 
Of the various forms it has assumed two have enjoyed especial 
popularity. According to one of these there are in the drama 


} I have elsewhere observed (Baptist Quarterly viii, 1937, p. 413) that ‘we should 
learn to distinguish between what is devotionally profitable and what is exegetically 
sound’. 

2 Commentarius in Ecclesiasten, Canticum Canticorum et Librum Sapientiae, 
ed. 1740, p. 264 F. 

3 The Reason of Church Government urg’d against Prelaty, Book U1, Introduction : 
‘ The Scripture also affords us a Divine pastoral Drama in the Song of Solomon, 
consisting of two Persons, and a double Chorus, as Origen rightly judges’ 
(A Complete Collection of the Historical, Political and Miscellaneous Works i, 1738, 
p. 60, or Columbia University Press edition of The Works of John Milton 1 i, 
1931, pp. 237 f). 

* Cf. Migne P. G. xiii, 1862, col. 61: ‘ Epithalamium libellus hic . . . dramatis 
in modum mihi videtur a Salomone conscriptus.’ 

® Pouget and Guitton Le Cantique des Cantiques, 1934, and A. Hazan Le 
Cantique des Cantiques enfin expliqué, 1936. For a criticism of the former cf. Dus- 
saud Revue de l'histoire des religions cxii, 1935, pp. 111-115, or F. Ogara Novi in 
‘ Canticum’ commentarii recensio et brevis de sensu litterali et typico disceptatio, in 
Gregorianum, xvii, 1936, pp. 132-142. 

® P. Riessler ( Theologische Quartalschrift, 1919, pp. 5-37) regards the Song as 
a dramatic allegory, with two principal characters, a chorus and a chorus leader, 
associated with the teaching and practice of the Essenes and Therapeutae. 
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two characters, Solomon and a Shulamite shepherd girl. The 
king saw her and fell in love with her, and took her from her 
country home to make her his bride in Jerusalem, with the result 
that he was lifted from a merely physical attraction to a true and 
purelove. The most notable advocate of this view was Delitzsch.’ 
Its difficulties, however, were numerous, as its critics were not 
slow to point out. For it would be surprising to find Solomon 
acting as a shepherd (i 7), and still more so to find the closing 
scene in the girl’s native village. Moreover, while in iii 6-11 
Solomon is the bridegroom, in other passages he seems to be dis- 
tinguished from the bridegroom. Thus, in viii 11 f the bride- 
groom says that Solomon is welcome to his vast estate. To get 
his thousand pieces of silver he has to expend two hundred, 
whereas the bridegroom without any such outlay has all he can 
desire in his bride. Similarly, in the passage ‘ There are three- 
score queens, and fourscore concubines, And young women with- 
out number. But my dove, my perfect one, is alone’ (vi 8 f), the 
lover seems to contrast his bride with the royal harem. To these 
considerations Harper * adds the observation ‘we think few will 


find themselves able to believe that a voluptuary like Solomon 
could be raised to the height of pure love by the beauty of the 
Shulammite’. 

Hence another form of the dramatic view has been much more 
popular. This is associated especially with the name of Ewald,* 
though it rests on the ideas of Jacobi* and Léwisohn,°® and has 
been worked out by later scholars with some divergence of detail 


1 Biblischer Commentar iiber die poetischen Biicher des Alten Testaments iv, 
Hoheslied und Koheleth, 1875 (E.T. by M. G. Easton, as Commentary on the Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes, 1877). Cf. also Das Hohelied untersucht und ausgelegt, 
1851. Delitzsch did not think the Song was written to be acted, however, but 
remarks: ‘The Song is certainly not a theatrical piece’ (Bib. Comm., p. 10, 
E.T. p. 8). He describes it as a dramatic pastoral (cf. Milton’s ‘ pastoral drama’). 
With this view we may compare that of A. Vaccari (J Libri Poetici della Bibbia, 
1925, p. 285): La Cantica é un dramma? E una lirica? E un po’ di tutto questo; 
ma nulla che risponda esattamente alle nostre categorie letterarie. E un dialogo 
lirico accompagnato da qualche movimento drammatico.’ 

2 Op. at. p. xxxiii. 

8 Das Hohelied Salomo's iibersetzt mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem 
Anhang, 1826. 

4 Das durch eine leichte und ungekiinstelte Erkldrung von seinen Vorwiirfen geret- 
tete Hohelied, 1771. (1 have not had access to this work. The author's initials 
are varicusly given as J. F., J. T., and J.C. I believe the first is correct.) 

5 Melizas Jeschurun, 1816, pp. 32-41. 
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from Ewald’s view. He found three principal characters, Solomon, 
the Shulamite maiden, and her rustic lover. On this view, the 
maiden resisted the king’s advances, and though he carried her off 
to the royal palace, she was still true to her rustic swain, until the 
king, failing to win her affection, allowed her to return to her true 
love. The book is thus turned into the story of the triumph of 
pure love over the blandishments of a court.! Some of the ad- 
vocates of this view have turned the Daughters of Jerusalem into 
a sort of Greek Chorus, and so have still more filled out the 
dramatic form of the work.? 

Of other varieties of dramatic view we may note that of Renan,* 
who found a complete cast, consisting of some ten individual per- 
formers, and two choruses, one of men and one of women, and that 
of the most recent advocate of a dramatic theory, Hazan,* who 
offers a complete rendering for the stage in dramatic verse, and 
who finds, in addition to the Fair Maid and her Shepherd lover, 
the King and the favourite lady of his harem, and a number of 
minor characters.° 

It must be recognized that scholars of the highest standing have 
accepted the dramatic view, and Ewald’s theory stands in the 
work that has been regarded for more than a generation as the 


1 Junés Le Cantique des Cantiques de Salomon, 1932, follows this view of the 
purport of the Song, but denies that it has dramatic form. He says (p. 9): ‘On 
célébre, dans le Cantique des Cantiques, les amours d’un patre et d’une brune 
paysanne, remarquable par sa beauté. De celle-ci est épris aussi le roi Salomon, 
I] la convoque dans son palais, lui offre perles et colliers, cherche 4 l’éblouir par 
son faste. Peine inutile: l’amoureuse jeune fille retourne irrésistiblement a son 
modeste soupirant.’ 

2 Dussaud Le Cantique des Cantiques, 1919, p. 16, maintains that there is 
nothing in the book to suggest that the shepherd and the king are rivals. He 
supposes the Song to consist of four poems which have been jumbled together by 
a redactor, and that the poems dealing with Solomon’s love and the shepherd's 
love were originally quite distinct. For a criticism of Dussaud’s view see Lods 
Revue de [histoire des religions \xxxii, 1920, pp. 217-224. 

3 Le Cantique des Cantiques, 1860, pp. 72, 179-210. 

* Le Cantique des Cantiques enfin expliqué, 1936. Hazan entitles his dramatic 
rendering ‘ La Belle et Le Patre’. 

5 E. 1. Magnus (Kritische Bearbeitung und Erklirung des Hohen Liedes Salomo’s, 
1842) found both dramatic and non-dramatic elements in the book, and largely 
rearranged it, while Adam Clarke (Commentary on the Old Testament iii, 1836, 
p. 2563) regarded it as a mask, akin to Milton’s Comus. He says: ‘It is rather a 
composition sui generis, and seems to partake more of the nature of what we call 
a mask, than anything else; an entertainment for the guests who attended the 
marriage ceremony with a dramatic cast throughout the whole, though the persons 
who speak and act are not formally introduced.’ 
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standard Introduction to the Old Testament in English. Never- 
theless, its popularity has greatly declined. So much has to be 
read between the lines, and such complicated stage-directions have 
to be supplied, that its critics feel almost as much has to be brought 
to the book on this interpretation as on the allegorical. Despite 
the fact that analogies for the omission of the stage-directions can 
be found, it is probable that the ingenuity of the dramatic inter- 
pretation belongs rather to the editors than to the author. Who, 
for instance, would suppose, as Pouget and Guitton do,’ that the 
dialogue in i 15-ii 3 is a dialogue at cross-purposes, the king 
praising the maiden, and her replies having reference, not to him, 
but to her absent lover: 


Solomon: Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold thou art fair ; 
Thine eyes are as doves. 

Maiden: Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant : 
And our couch is green. 

Solomon: The beams of our house are cedars, 
And our rafters are firs. 

Maiden: Iam a rose of Sharon, 
A lily of the valleys. 

Solomon: As a lily among thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 

Maiden: As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 


Surely it is much more natural to see in this passage a dialogue 
between two lovers, who are mutually praising each other. 


1S. R. Driver Introduction to the Literature of the O.T. goth ed., 1913, 
pp. 436 ff. 

2 Cf. also Oesterley’s argument (Zhe Song of Songs, 1936, p. 10a): ‘Among 
the Semites generally, and of course this applies to the Hebrews, drama was 
unknown. In the immense mass of ancient Hebrew and Jewish literature there 
is no sign of the existence of anything in the shape of drama ; and the same applies 
to all other Semitic literature that is extant. To the Jews of old, dramatic 
performances were held in horror because they were regarded as heathenish and 
irreligious. . . . It is, therefore, quite unthinkable that the Jewish religious 
authorities would have permitted the performance of dramatic pieces, and still 
more so that they would ever have consented to a written drama figuring among 
the sacred writings of their Canon.’ Cf. Budde (in Kautzsch’s HSAT 4th ed. ii, 
1923, p. 390b): *‘ Das Drama auf rein semitischem Boden nirgendwo Fuss gefasst 
hat.’ Cf. also Junés of. cit. p. 15. 

5 Op. at. pp. 155f. Cf. Ewald’s interpretation, which assigns i 15 to Solomon, 
and i 16-ii 1 to the Shulamite, ii 2 to Solomon, and ii 3 to the Shulamite, and 
similarly holds that the Shulamite is thinking of her absent lover (of. cit. p. 67). 
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IV 


We have already seen that in the first century A.D. there were 
some who sang the Song as an ordinary song, giving it its plain 
sense as an erotic poem. At the end of the fourth century this 
view was taken by Theodore of Mopsuestia,' who maintained that 
when Solomon’s subjects criticized his marriage with an Egyptian 
princess, he boldly sang of his love in this Song. More than a 
century after his death, he was anathematized and his views were 
condemned as unfit for Christian ears. In the twelfth century an 
anonymous French Rabbi* revived this view, and held that 
Solomon sang of his favourite wife. One of the early Reformers, 
Sebastian Castellio (Chateillon),® presented a similar view, and 


1 See J. D. Mansi Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio ix, 1763, 
col. 225. Cf. the Introduction to Isodad of Merv’s Commentary (see G. Diettrich, 
156'dadh’ s Stellung in der Auslegungsgeschichte des Alten Testamentes BZAW vi, 1902, 
pp. xvii-xix), where Theodore’s method of approach is contrasted with the allegorical 
approach of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom, and with the Rabbinical approach. 

2 Theodore’s brother Polychronius (cf. Theodoret Historia ecclesiastica V xxxix, 
in Migne P. G. Ixxxii, 1859, col. 1277) perhaps adopted the allegorical view. Cf. J. 
Meursius Eusebit, Polychronii, Pselli, in Canticum Canticorum expositiones gracce, 
1617, p. 77: ‘The Bridegroom is our Lord; the Bride is the Church ; the friends 
of the Bridegroom are angels and saints; the maidens are the followers of the 
Church.’ But this commentary is of doubtful authenticity. Cf. Swete, in Smith 
and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography iv, 1887, p. 435. 

3 See Mansi l.c. Philastrius (cf. Migne P. L. xii, 1845, col. 1267 f) had earlier 
treated as heretical the view that the Song dealt with human love, but as Calés 
(Le Livre des Psaumes, 1936, i p. 15) says, Philastrius was ‘ quelque peu enclin 
a prodiguer l’épithéte d’hérétique 

4 The commentary of this Rabbi, which is found in the Bodleian MS Opp. 625, 
has been edited by H. J. Mathews, in Festschrift sum Soen Geburtstag Moritz 
Steinschneider’s, 1896, pp. 238-240, and Hebrew part, pp. 164-185. Cf. another 
anonymous Rabbinical commentary, published by A. Hibsch in Die fiinf Megilloth 
nebst dem syrischen Thargum genannt ‘ Peschito’ mit einem Kommentare sum 
Texte aus einem handschriftlichen Pentateuch-Codex der k, k. Univ. Bibliothek su 
Prag, 1866. This author says (p. 9b): ‘Solomon had one wife who was beloved 
more than all his wives, and he sang this Song about her.’ Cf. also Salfeld in 
Magasin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums v, 1878, p. 155f. S. Eppenstein 
(Revue des Etudes juives liii, 1907, pp. 242-254) has published a fragment of 
another anonymous commentary, preserved in Turin, whose point of view is 
intermediate between that of these commentaries and the usual Jewish view. 

5 Cf. Calvin’s statement issued to Castellio on his departure from Geneva, in 
which he says, ‘Our principal dispute concerned the Song of Songs. He 
(i.e. Castellio) considers that it is a lascivious and obscene poem, in which Solomon 
has described his shameless love affairs.’ See Joannis Calvini Opera quae super- 
sunt omnia, ed. G. Baum, E. Cunitz, E. Reuss, xi (Corpus Reformatorum xxxix), 
1873, col. 675, or F. Buisson Sebastien Castellion: sa vie ef son auvre, 1892, 
i, pp. 198 f. 
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declared that the Song should be excluded from the Canon, since 
it dealt merely with earthly affections—a view which Calvin 
strongly reprobated, and which led to Castellio’s departure from 
Geneva.' Later Grotius* adopted these views, and maintained 
that Solomon concealed all the intimacies of love under innocent 
terms. It is true that Grotius also gave the Song a mystical 
meaning, but he does not seem to have attached great weight to 
this, or to have devoted so much pains to the unfolding of this 
meaning as to the unfolding of the erotic sense. In the eighteenth 
century Whiston® declared that the Song was written by Solomon 
‘when He was become Wicked and Foolish, and Lascivious, and 
Idolatrous’, and thought so immoral a book had no rightful place 
in the Canon,‘ and in the nineteenth century E. Reuss® similarly 
regarded the work as merely profane poetry, which ought not to 
be included in the Canon of Scripture. 


! Castellio’s disagreement with Calvin was mainly on the question of the Song 
of Songs and on the Descent of Christ to Hell. It was referred to the Council, 
but without the full disclosure of the facts, though Calvin wrote to Viret that this 
was to spare Castellio’s reputation (cf. Bonnet’s Letters of John Calvin, E. T., by 
Constable, i, 1855, p. 380). It is only fair to Calvin to add that, when Castellio 
felt he could no longer remain in Geneva, Calvin wrote, in the same letter to 
Viret, ‘ Do you look after him, and help him to the utmost of your power.’ Cf. 
E. Giran Sébastien Castellion et la réforme calviniste, 1914, pp. 65-76. 

2 Opera omnia theologica i, 1732, p. 276a: ‘Nuptiarum arcana sub honestis 
verborum involucris hic latent: quae etiam causa est cur Hebraei veteres hunc 
librum legi noluerint nisi a jam conjugio proximis.’ 

° A Supplement to Mr Whiston’ s late Essay, Towards restoring the true text of the 
Old Testament, proving that the Canticles is not a sacred book of the Old Testament, 
1723, p. 5f. Cf. also p. 13: ‘I venture to affirm, as to the internal Composition 
and Contents of this Book it self; that so far as the common Meaning of Words 
and critical Judgment of the Nature of the Book can guide us, this Evidence is 
wholly on the other Side (i.e. against the allegorical and mystical view) ; and this 
so certainly and plainly, that ’tis next to a Demonstration against its allegorical 
Meaning, and consequent Authority.’ 

* Cf. also J. Le Clere (Sentimens de quelques théologiens de Hollande sur ? Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Test t, comp par le P. Richard Simon, 1685, p. 273f) : 
‘On croit communément que le Cantique des Cantiques est un Livre Mystérieux, 
qui décrit ’amour mutuel qui est entre Jesus Christ et son Eglise. Mais on n’en a 
aucune preuve, ni dans le Vieux, ni dans le Nouveau Testament, ni dans le Livre 
méme.... N’ayant aucune preuve des mystéres qu’on cherche dans ce Livre, si 
nous en jugeons par le Livre méme, nous trouverons que ce n’est qu’une Idile, ou 
une Eglogue, ot Salomon s’introduit lui-méme en Berger, et l'une de ses femmes 
(peut-étre la fille de Pharaon, comme le croient quelques Savans) en Bergere.’ 

5 Le Cantique des Cantiques, 1879, p. 3: ‘ Ce n’est qu’avec une certaine hésitation 
que nous abordons le Cantique, pour le joindre aux autres livres bibliques. .. . 
Nous avons maintenant affaire 4 une poésie profane.’ 
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Not all who have rejected the allegorical view, and found the 
theme of the Song to be only human love, have felt it to be a 
thing evil and unworthy of a place in the Bible. The poet Herder’ 
found its theme to be pure love, and found beauty and worth en- 
shrined in it. He did not regard it as a single composition, but 
as a collection of detached and separate poems. This view has 
found a number of followers, of whom we may note Dépke? and 
Bernstein.® It has also exercised a considerable influence upon 
many later students of the Song, who have, however, embodied 
also elements of other theories yet to be examined. To these we 
shall have occasion to return. 

Meanwhile, scholars who themselves retained the allegorical 
view of the Song were preparing the way for a fresh line of ap- 
proach. At the end of the seventeenth century Bossuet,* who 
held, like many who had preceded him from the time of Origen,’ 
that the occasion of the Song was the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh’s daughter, observed that amongst the Jews the custom- 
ary period for the celebration of a wedding was seven days. He 
then found the Song to fall into seven divisions, which he believed 
to correspond with the seven days of the feast. In this he was 
followed by Calmet ® and Lowth,’ both of whom held firmly that 
the Song had also an esoteric meaning. Lowth said*: ‘May we 
not with some shadow of reason suspect that, under the allegory 

1 Lieder der Liebe, 1778, pp. 89-106. 

2 Philologisch-critischer Commentar zum Hohen Liede Salomo’s, 1829. Dépke 
held that all the songs did not come from a single author. 

3 Das Lied der Lieder, oder das hohe Lied Salomo’s, 1834, published under the 
pseudonym A. Rebenstein. Bernstein thought the third chapter was a later 
interpolation. 

4 Biblia sacra cum commentariis xiv, 1751, p. vi. Bossuet divides the days as 
follows: i 1-ii 6; ii 7-17; iii 1-v 1; v 2-vi 8; vi 9-vii 10; vii 11-viii 3; viii 4-14. 
For a completely different division cf. J. W. Lethbridge The Idyls of Solomon: 
the Hebrew marriage week, 1878. 


5 Cf. Migne P. G. xiii, 1862, col. 61. 

6 Preéface sur le Cantique des Cantiques, in Commentatre littéral sur tous les livres 
del’ Ancien et du Nouveau Testament xii, 1713, pp. 149 ff. 

7 Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews E. T., 1847, pp. 335 ff. This view 
was contested by J. D. Michaelis (Jn Roberti Lowth praelectiones de Sacra Poesi 
Hebraeorum notae et epimetra, 1763, p. 162), who found nothing whatever in the 
book to suggest allegory, or indeed anything to do with the marriage ceremony, 
since there is no mention of marriage rites anywhere in the poem (p. 154). He 
says ‘Restat, ut meam profitear sententiam, castos conjugum amores cani, non 
sponsi et sponsae’ (p. 155). 

pp. 347 f. 
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of Solomon choosing a wife from the Egyptians, might be darkly 
typified that other Prince of Peace, who was to espouse a Church 
chosen from among the Gentiles ?’ 

In 1860 Renan! noted the similarity of the Song to modern 
Syrian wedding poetry,and in1873 Wetzstein,? who was a German 
consul in Syria, published a study of modern marriage customs in 
Syria. It is customary for the celebrations to last seven days, 
during which the bridegroom and his bride are crowned and 
treated as king and queen.’ Poems called wasfs are sung in their 
honour, describing their physical beauty, and also songs of war, 
while the bride performs a sword-dance with a naked sword.‘ 

Not for twenty years did this study bear fruit, save for a brief 
note by Stade,° until Budde® presented the theory, with a force 
and persuasiveness that immediately secured the adhesion of 
Siegfried * and dominated the discussion of the book for a quarter 
of a century, that we have here a collection of poems sung in 


' Le Cantique des Cantiques, 1860, p. 86: ‘ Je ne doute pas que le Cantique des 
Cantiques ne fut le plus célébre de ces jeux qu’on célébrait a l’époque des mariages ’, 
with the footnote ‘M. Ch. Schefer, qui connait si bien l’Orient mussulman, 
m'apprend que les divertissements de ce genre se pratiquent encore, pour les 
mariages, a Damiette et dans certaines localités de la Syrie. Ils durent sept jours, 
durant lesquels I’épousée parait chaque fois en costume différent.’ 

* Die syrische Dreschtafel, in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie v, 1873, pp. 270-302; also 
Bemerkungen zum Hohenliede, in Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar, 1875, pp. 162— 
177 (E. T. by Easton, 1877, pp. 162-176). Cf. also B. Chémali Mariage et Noce 
au Liban in Anthropos x-xi, 1915-1916, pp. 913-941, where Christian ceremonies 
are described, and Christian songs are translated; also H. Stephan Modern 
Palestinian Parallels to the Song of Songs, in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
ii, 1922, pp. 199-278. 

5 Cf. also Littmann (Neuarabische Volkspoesie, 1902, A IV 98, 100, pp. 43, 126), 
who presents a case where the bridegroom is compared with the reigning king, 
and who remarks: ‘Zur Zeit Salomos mag man den Brautigam, den Hochzeits- 
kénig, ebenfalls Salomo genannt haben und nachher, da Salomos Friedenherrschaft 
auf lange Zeit im Herzen des Volkes weiterlebte, mag man auch seinen Namen 
fir den Friedenskénig der Hochzeitswoche beibehalten haben’ (p. 88 f). 

* Cf. also Wetzstein in Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 
xxii, 1868, pp. 105 f., note 45. 

5 Geschichte des Volkes Israel ii, 1888, p. 197. Stade rejected the view that the 
book was a drama, and held that it sang the union of a bridal pair, adding ‘ Den 
forderlichsten Beitrag zum Verstandniss dieses ganz einzigartigen Buches hat in 
unserer Zeit J. G. Wetzstein gegeben’. 

° The Song of Solomon, in The New World iii, 1894, pp. 56-77, later published 
as Was ist das Hohelied? in Preussische Jahrbiicher, \xxviii, 1894, pp. 92-117. See 
also Budde’s commentary on the Song in Marti’s Kurser Hand-Commentar, 1898, 
and in Kautzsch’s HSAT 4th ed. ii, 1923. 

7 See his commentary in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 1898. 
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connexion with the simple wedding ceremonies of the people.' 
Customs are very tenacious, and it is said that the modern mar- 
riage customs of Syria may well be not very different from those 
of two thousand years ago, and in any case they seem to throw 
much light on this book. For the descriptions of the charms of 
the bride* and the bridegroom found in the Song have much of 
the character of the wasfs, while vi 10, vii 1-6 (E.V. vi 10, 
13-vii 5) may belong to the bride’s sword-dance. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this view has passed 
without criticism. While it has gathered to itself a long list of 
supporters, from the first it has had criticism, and it is now falling 
somewhat out of fashion. It is pointed out that there are here no 
war-songs, and that the whole collection is insufficient to last for 
seven days. To this it is replied that we have only a selection 
of the amorous poems used on such occasions, rather than a com- 
plete cycle. Gebhardt, however, disputes the relevance of the 
assumption on which the whole view rests. He observes‘ that 


1 This view was hailed by Cornill (cf. Jntroduction to the Canonical Books of the 
Old Testament E.T., 1907, p. 461) as definitely solving the riddle of the book, and 
it is still presented by Eissfeldt (Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 1934, pp. 531 f) 
and Sellin (Einlettung iu das Alte Testament 7th ed., 1935, p- 146). Cf. also Cassuto 
Il significato originario del Cantico dei Cantici, in Giornale della Societa Asiatica 
Italiana N.S. i, 1925-1928, pp. 23-52, and Luzzi Gii Agiografi (La Bibbia tradotta 
e annotata, viii), 1925; also Krauss Occident and Orient (Gaster Anniversary 
Volume), 1936, pp. 323-330, where Ct. iii 8 is explained in connexion with the 
supposed activity of evil spirits on the bridal night. 

2 We may note, however, that Waterman (Journal of Biblical Literature xliv, 
1925, p. 179f) finds these descriptions to be somewhat left-handed compliments. 
He says: ‘He compares separate items of her features and form to various objects 
in a manner that is often either decidedly ugly or manifestly grotesque, e.g. her 
hair is likened to the dingy, shaggy, and multicolored effect of a flock of goats, 
with the figure drawn in such a fashion as to give the impression that she was also 
partially bald (iv 1b). She is complimented for having all of her teeth, but by a 
figure that shows them to be horribly uneven (ii 2-sic ;? iv 2), while in the very 
next breath he uses a figure which pictures her mouth as that of an old woman who 
has lost all her teeth. He likens her eyes to doves but admits that he can’t see 
them because her hair hangs down so as to cover them (iv 1). In the same 
manner he likens her temple to a cross-section of a pomegranate but also admits 
that he can’t really see them (sic) because her locks obscure them (iv 3b). Her 
neck is described in a manner to suggest the earliest recorded case of goitre.’ 

3 Cf. Harper op. cit. pp. 74-93, and Cannon The Song of Songs edited as a 
dramatic poem, 1913, pp. 28-40. Cannon is himself amongst the followers of 
Ewald, though he holds that the Song was never intended to be acted, but recited, 
and that while it is certainly dramatic, it is not scenic. 

4 Das Lied der Lieder tibertragen mit Einfithrung und Kommentar, 1931, pp. 12f. 
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the Syrian peasants of Transjordania are a mixed race, the result 
of frequent invasions, and their customs have no bearing on Jewish 
poetry.! To this we may add that a recent student of marriage 
conditions in Palestine* says that it is uncertain whether the 
custom described by Wetzstein exists in Palestine, and adds that 
most writers on wedding customs in Palestine say nothing of a 
‘king’s week’, of which she herself saw no sign in the village she 
describes. Moreover, Rothstein * has pointed out that the Shula- 
mite is never called ‘ queen’ in the Song, as on Budde’s view she 
ought to have been. 

Hence a few writers, while recognizing that the marriage-cycle 
theory has contributed something to the understanding of the 
Song, and while finding in the poems it contains songs akin to the 
wasfs already mentioned, hesitate to accept the theory of Budde. 
The wasf, indeed, was not limited to marriage celebrations, and 
Dalman‘ has adduced some Arabic pre-nuptial wasfs. It is there- 
fore held that we have in the Song a collection of love lyrics, 
rather than merely marriage songs. This view, which runs back 
to the already noted view of Herder, has been adopted by Haupt,° 
Jastrow,® Staerk,’ and, quite recently, by Wheeler Robinson.® 


Gebhardt holds that the Song is not a drama, but a bucolic Mimos. The shepherds 
are only imaginary, and the work is not mere folk-poetry, but a work of art, that 
can best be understood in the light of the idylls of Theocritus (pp. 17 ff). Older . 
writers observed the similarity between the Song and Theocritus, and Lethbridge 
(op. cit. p. 31) even held that the latter was acquainted with the Song. 

' Cf. Cannon of. cit. p. 29: ‘It is an enormous assumption that these wedding 
ceremonies described by Wetzstein as taking place in Syrian villages near Damascus 
in 1861 were necessarily the same in weddings in Judea more than 2,000 years 
earlier, or at any time.’ 

* Hilma Granqvist Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village ii, 1935, p. 137 n. 

5 See Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible iv, 1902, p. 593a. Cf. also Harper 
op. cit. p. xv, and Carlebach Jeschurun x, 1923, p. 199. 

Palidstinischer Diwan, 1901, pp. xi ff. Cf. also Ricciotti J/ Cantico dei Cantic, 
1928, pp. 23-52—‘ Paralleli letterarii al Cantico dei Cantici.’ 

° Biblische Liebeslieder, 1907. Haupt rearranges the Song and divides it into 
twelve separate poems. He emphasizes the obscene associations which he finds 
to belong to many of the expressions of the Song. 

® The Song of Songs, being a collection of love lyrics of Ancient Palestine, 1921. 

7 Lyrik (Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl 11 i) and ed., 1920, 
p. 293: ‘ Wir haben es also im HL tiberwiegend mit Liebes- bzw. erotischer Poesie 
zu tun, und nur weniges ldsst sich mit Sicherheit oder Wahrscheinlichkeit als 
Hochzeitspoesie im eigentlichen Sinn nachweisen.’ E. Suys (Les Chants @’amour 
du Papyrus Chester Beatty I, in Biblica xiii, 1932, pp. 209-227) suggests, but 
without developing the idea, that the Song rests on Egyptian lyrical poetry. 
* The Old Testament : its making and meaning, 1937, pp- 161 f. Cf. also Meinhold 
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I am inclined to agree to some extent with this view. I am not 
persuaded that the marriage-week theory is soundly based, or 
that the songs had anything to do with a wedding occasion. They 
appear rather to be a series of poems in which a lover enshrined 
the love he gave and the love he received. But unlike some of 
those who have treated the book as a collection of amorous poems, 
I am not able to distribute the poems amongst several authors. 
Oesterley,' for instance, who finds in the book twenty-eight 
separate songs, some of which may be connected with the mar- 
riage week, and some of which are of liturgical origin,? says that 
‘ unity of authorship is quite out of the question’. Of this I am 
not persuaded. The repetitions that occur leave the impression 
of a single hand, and there is a greater unity of theme and of style 
than would be expected in a collection of poems from several 
hands, and from widely separated ages.* It is probable, too, that 
there is artistry in the arrangement of the pieces, and it may be, 
as Thilo* holds, that they trace the developement of love to its 
consummation in marriage. I am not able, however, with Thilo, 
to find in the work an ethical or social tract, teaching a loftier 
view of woman than prevailed in contemporary society.° That it 
presents a high conception of human love I am ready to agree. 
But I do not believe that it had the slightest didactic purpose. 
Love is ever content to express itself, and we need ask no other 
Einfiihrung in das Alte Testament 3rd ed., 1932, p. 366: ‘Doch ist’s schon 
mdglich, dass manches der im Hohenlied enthaltenen Liebeslieder dort Aufnahme 
fand, ohne dass es gerade ein Hochzeitslied zu sein brauchte.’ Cf. too Lods 
(Revue de histoire des religions 1xxxii, 1920, p. 223): ‘ J'inclinerais, pour ma part, 


a croire qu’une partie au moins des poésies du Cantique étaient des chants nuptiaux, 


les autres étant de simples poémes d’amour qui ont, du reste, pu étre exécutés 
aussi dans les festins de noces.’ 

1 The Song of Songs, 1936, p. 6b. 

2 See the following section. 

5 Cf. Gebhardt op. cit. pp. 22f. Cf. also F. Scerbo (Note critiche sopra il 
Cantico dei Cantici, in Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana xvii, 1904, pp. 65-111): 
‘Una certa unita regna dal principio alla fine del componimento, comecché 
Yintreccio della varie parti non sempre chiaro si scorga. Mal s’avvisano dunque, 
secondo noi, quelli che considerano la Cantica quale un’accolta di canti diversi di 
genere amoroso.’ 

* Das Hohelied, neu iibersetzt und dsthetisch-sittlich beurteilt, 1921. 

5 Rothstein, who held the dramatic view, but believed that older wedding 
songs had been worked up in the Song, thought the purpose of the work was to 
glorify betrothed love and fidelity (Hastings’s D. B. iv, 1902, p. 594b). True and 
faithful love is so glorious that in its very expression of itself it must glorify itself, 
though without any such self-conscious purpose. 
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purpose of the Song. Its author was an artist, who created in 
these poems masterpieces of beauty. It is true that they are 
bolder in their images than our taste fancies, yet just because the 
love they sing is the true and pure love of two ardent lovers, 
they are infused with a spirit which perfects their artistry. 


During the last few years, however, yet another view is gaining 
ground. This is associated with the name of Professor Meek, of 
Toronto, who in 1922! first published his theory. He believes 
the book was from the first a religious composition, but not con- 
nected with the worship of Yahweh. Instead he believes it was 
a liturgy of the Adonis-Tammuz cult. We have surviving texts 
from Babylonia, where the cult flourished, and these are held to 
exhibit so marked a similarity to the Song of Songs as to establish 
its character beyond dispute. The cult is also known to have 
been widely prevalent in Syria, and the Old Testament contains 
ample evidence that it existed in Israel. Thus in Ezek. viii 14 
we read of women weeping for Tammuz, and Isa. xvii 10 (‘there- 
fore thou plantest plantings of Adonis, and settest vine-slips of an 
alien god’) gives further evidence of the cult.* 

It was, indeed, a very ancient cult, going back to the time 
before the Israelites entered Palestine, and it seems to have 
retained its hold on the common people throughout the whole 
period of the Old Testament. It was linked to the immoral 
fertility rites which the prophets denounced in all their forms. 
In the Adonis cult some one represented the god and some one the 
goddess. The death of the god and his descent to the underworld, 
followed by the descent of the goddess in search of him, with the 
consequent languishing of nature, and their subsequent release 
and return to the upper world, were all represented in a ritual 
drama. The rites then culminated in the marriage and union of 

1 Canticles and the Tammuz Cult, in American Journal of Semitic Languages 
XXXiX, 1922-1923, pp. 1-14. (This article had been read as a paper to the Society 
of Biblical Literature in 1920.) Cf. also Meek’s further articles, The Song of Songs 
and the Fertility Cult, in The Song of Songs: a symposium (ed. W. H. Schoff), 


1924, pp. 48-79, and Babylonian Parallels to the Song of Songs, in Journal of 
Biblical Literature xliii, 1924, pp. 245-252. 

2 I hope in another article, to be published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to give a fuller examination of this view of the Song, with fuller references 
to the literature of its forerunners and advocates. 
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those who represented the god and goddess, to the accompaniment 
of the ritual dance and much licentiousness. It was not regarded 
as mere licentiousness, however, but was believed to be an essential 
factor in the achievement of the annual miracle of reproduction in 
nature. For by sympathetic magic all of this human acting was 
believed to have a like effect on the god and goddess represented, 
and thus to release the powers of fertility in all nature. The 
omission of these rites would therefore entail the direst conse- 
quences to the whole community. 

Meek holds that we have in the Song a very ancient liturgy of 
this cult, but that it has been revised in the interest of the purer 
worship of Yahweh, and Schoff,' who shares this view,has examined 
the offering-lists in the Song, and argued that while a large num- 
ber of the terms are relevant to the Adonis-Tammuz cult, some 
are relevant to the Temple-worship, and that these have doubtless 
replaced older terms. 

On this view, then, the Song is no secular poem describing 
human love or celebrating a wedding, but a religious poem, though 
written to serve an immoral cult. It was associated with sym- 
bolism from the first, but with acted symbolism, and its incorpora- 
tion in the Canon was facilitated by its revision to bring it into 
accord with the Yahweh religion. It should be added that Witte- 
kindt? has systematically worked out the theory in a commentary 
on the Song, where the whole is interpreted in the light of the 
fertility rites, and that Oesterley * has associated himself partially 
with this view, though he combines with it something of the 
wedding-cycle theory. 

Against this view it may be urged that, while it is undoubted 
that the Adonis-Tammuz cult flourished in Israel, it is highly 
improbable that its liturgy can have been adopted into the Canon. 


1 The Offering Lists in the Song of Songs, in The Song of Songs: a symposium, 
1924, pp. 80-120. 

2 Das Hohe Lied und seine Beziehungen zum Istarkult, 1926. 

8 The Song of Songs, 1936, pp. 11 ff. He says (p. 15b): ‘There is much 
justification for the interpretation of the Song as being a survival of a number ot 
early liturgies of the fertility cult. What has been said is far from exhausting all 
that can be urged in favour of this interpretation. It is not to bé denied that there 
is a good deal in the Song which admits of a different interpretation; that there 
are wedding-songs pure and simple in which there is not necessarily any reference 
to the Tammuz-myth seems certain; but it is probable that they are based, all 


unconsciously, on early traditional liturgies of the cult whose meaning had been 
entirely lost.’ 
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In the pre-exilic period the prophets strongly opposed all that 
belonged to the fertility cult and, while in pre-exilic days the 
religious leaders by no means always ranged themselves with the 
prophets, in post-exilic days Judaism developed a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness that set itself above all things to keep the stream of 
faith pure from alien contamination. It is therefore very unlikely 
that in the post-exilic period such a liturgy would be brought 
into the Canon. Yet it is certain that it was not brought in in 
pre-exilic days, for there was no such thing as a Canon then.! It 
is true that Meek holds that the liturgy has been revised in the 
interest of a new interpretation, to make it better accord with the 
Yahweh religion. But surely, if it had been revised in such an 
interest, the reviser would have taken care that the new signifi- 
cance was patent. Yet Meck does not tell us what was the new 
meaning which the reviser intended to be attached to the sym- 
bolism, but instead still finds patent in the revised work the old 
symbolism that ought to have been revised away. 

At the same time it must be allowed that many of the references 
to the Adonis-Tammuz cult which these scholars have found in 
the Song are genuinely allusions to that cult. But this is not to 
agree that the Song is a cult-poem. On Budde’s view it is a cycle 
of popular marriage songs, and on the view above adopted it is a 
series of love lyrics. Now since it is agreed that Adonis-Tammuz 
rites were deeply imbedded in the popular superstition, popular 
songs or lyrical poems, themselves essentially sensuous, would 
readily contain allusions to those rites. Our own poetry abounds 
in allusions to a mythology the poets did not seriously accept. 
An instance taken at random is from Milton’s ZL’ Allegro: 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sister Graces more 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 
If our own poets can thus deck their poems with allusions to an 
ancient and outgrown mythology, it can occasion no surprise that 
Hebrew poets should adorn the songs in which they expressed 


1 Cf. Oesterley and Robinson Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, 
1934) PP. 1-10. 
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their love with allusions to the mythology that had long flourished 
in the land, and that doubtless still flourished all around them. 
For these poems were not composed for the Canon, but to express 
the warm affections of lovers’ hearts. 


VI 


From this brief résumé of the history of the exegesis of the 
Song? it will be clearly observed that there is as yet no generally 
accepted view of the interpretation it should be given. In the 
present century there have been serious advocates of the old 
Jewish allegorical view, of the Christian allegorical view, of the 
dramatic theory, of the wedding-cycle theory, of the Adonis- 
Tammuz liturgy theory,’ and of the view that we have a collection 
of amorous poems, whether from a single author or from several. 
All interpreters agree in recognizing the high poetic quality of 
the Song, and in recognizing, too, that its metaphors show a 
| freedom and boldness we should not allow ourselves to-day. The 
view I adopt finds in it nothing but what it appears to be, lovers’ 
songs, expressing their delight in one another and the warm 
emotions of their hearts. All of the other views find in the Song 
what they bring to it.* 


— 


f 1 I would here acknowledge the help I have received from the following works, 
m each of which contains a useful summary of the history of exegesis up to the date 
| of its publication: C. D. Ginsburg The Song of Songs with a Commentary, historical 


and critical, 1857; O. Zéckler Das Hohelied und der Prediger (in Lange’s Bibelwerk), 
1868 (E. T. by W. H. Green, 1870); S. Salfeld Das Hohelied bei den jiidischen 
Erklérern des Mittelalters, in Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums v, 1878, 
Pi pp. 110-178, vi, 1879, pp. 20-48, 129-209; P. Joiion Le Cantique des Cantiques, 
i! 1909; M. Jastrow The Song of Songs, 1921; P. Vulliaud Le Cantique des Canti- 
i! ques d’aprés la tradition juive, 1925; G. Ricciotti Jl Cantico dei Cantici, 1928 ; 
| H. Ranston The Old Testament Wisdom Books and their Teaching, 1930. For an 
: account of recent work on the Song, up to 1928, cf. A’ Vaccari J/ Cantico dei 
Cantici nelle recenti pubblicazioni, in Biblica ix, 1928, pp. 443-457- 

* The view of Waterman (The Réle of Solomon in the Song of Songs, in Journal 
of Biblical Literature xliv, 1925, pp. 171-187) is an interesting combination of 
, several of these views. He holds that the Song was originally a Tammuz-liturgy, 

which was reduced to folk-poetry, and then made the vehicle of allegory, con- 
cerning the relations between the northern and southern divisions of the kingdom 
in the early years of the divided kingdom. He embodies something of the 
dramatic theory in his supposition that Solomon is seeking to make the maiden 
forget her lover and yield herself to his power. 

8 Cf. Vulliaud op. cit, p. 18: ‘ La variété des opinions est telle que l’on pourrait 

conclure & bon droit que la faculté maitresse des exégétes n'est point la raison, 
comme cela devrait étre, mais l’imagination.’ 
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One question still arises. In adopting a view which has so 
much in common with the anathematized view of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, are we not proposing that which is ‘unfit for Christian 
ears’,' and does not this view mean that the Song, as Castellio 
and Whiston said, is quite unworthy of a place in the Canon? I do 
not think so. The view that it was written for use in connexion 
with the fertility rites, and that it has been very thinly dis- 
guised, would seem to make it very unworthy of a place there. 
But if we have songs that express pure human love, and the mutual 
loyalty of lovers to one another, even though the physical side of 
their love is expressed with a frankness we should not emulate, 
I do not think the Song is undeserving of inclusion in the Canon.” 
For there is no incongruity in such a recognition of the essential 
sacredness of pure human love. The Church has always conse- 
crated the union of man and woman in matrimony, and taught 
that marriage is a divine ordinance, and it is not unfitting that a 
book which expresses the spiritual and physical emotions on which 
matrimony rests should be given a place in the Canon of Scripture. 

H. H. ROWLEY. 

1 Cf. the Westminster Assembly’s Annotations upon all the books of the Old and 
New Testament, 2nd ed., 1651, i, Introduction to the annotations on the Song of 
Solomon (the pages are not numbered): ‘Both among them (i.e. the Jews), as 
well as other Readers, there were some that had lower conceptions of it, and 
received it as an hot carnall pamphlet, formed by some loose Apollo or Cupid, 
rather then the holy inspiration of the true God. But this blasphemy hath perished 
with the fathers of it.’ 

2 Cf. Graham and May Culture and Conscience, 1936, p. 230: ‘The same 
appreciation of sheer beauty and of the power of love comes to classic expression 
in the Song of Songs, which has been designated, and rightly so for the pure in 
heart, as the “ Holy of Holies” of the Old Testament.’ This endorsement of an 


extreme judgement comes indeed somewhat strangely from authors who hold that 
the Song is a survival from a fertility cult liturgy (p. 123). 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


CANON STREETER ON THE DIDACHE 


[This article was already in print when I learned, to my 
dismay and deep regret, that Canon Streeter was killed in an 
aeroplane accident on September ro last. It is a further cause 
of regret to me that this paper, written in the form of an answer 
to a recent article of Dr Streeter’s should be fated to appear after 
his death. I believe, however, that it contains nothing in the way 
of criticism which can possibly give pain to his friends, and therefore 
I leave it as it was written.—R. H. C.] 


Canon STREETER’S article on the Didache in the JourNaL for 
October 1936 has the great virtue of being concise and keeping to 
points which really matter. It is for that reason that I have taken the 
liberty of placing his name in the title of the present paper. 

Canon Streeter upholds the prevailing views: (1) that the section 
i 3 4-ii r of the Didache is an interpolation, taking his stand on the 
evidence of the Latin version and the Apostolic Church Order, which 
have not the section, and on the character of the section itself as being 
‘the most specifically Christian in the whole of “The Two Ways”’ 
(p. 370);' (2) that the ‘Two Ways’ in the Didache has behind it a 
text other than that found in the Epistle of Barnabas. 

To the second of these points I replied briefly in the JouRNAL for 
April 1937. Here I offer some considerations, old and new, on the 
theory of interpolation. As to this, Canon Streeter begins by pointing 
to an analogy between the disputed section of the Didache and the 
twelve verses at the end of St Mark’s Gospel. He admits that the 
interpolation is an early one, since it ‘can be carried back to the fourth 
century’ ;? but the verses added to St Mark can be taken back still 
further, being quoted as from St Mark’s Gospel by St Irenaeus in the 
second century. 


Analogies of this kind are well enough, as Canon Streeter uses them, 


1 Did he perhaps mean that it is ‘the most specifically evangelic in the whole of 
the Didache’? At any rate the section should be judged in its relation to the 
Didache as a whole and not to the ‘ Two Ways’ merely. 

? Canon Streeter mentions the Apostolic Constitutions and the Oxyrhynchus 
fragments ; he makes no mention of the third-century Didascalia, which quotes as 
from the Gospel: ‘ Love them that hate you, and pray for them that curse you, 
and ye shall not have an enemy’ (i 2)—and this, as in the Didache, in the course 
of comment on a negative text of the Golden Rule. For other evidence of use of 
the Didache in the Didascalia, see J.7.S. xxiv, January 1923, pp. 147 ff. 
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to indicate possibilities; but there is some danger of their being 
mistaken for evidence. That a passage in one document can be 
shewn to be an interpolation in spite of very early attestation does not 
help to prove that the same is true of a passage in another document 
which is found in several early authorities but is absent from some 
others. And in the present case the parity between the longer ending 
to St Mark and the ‘Interpolation’ of the Didache is confined to an 
accidental similarity in the matter of external attestation. St Mark’s 
Gospel cried out from the first for an addition to give it at least the 
semblance of having reached a conclusion ; there was no such urgent 
demand for the addition of the ‘interpolated ’ passage in the Didache, 
and if motives can be assigned for its later insertion, others can be 
suggested for its later omission. 

Nor is it always a safe presumption that the shorter of two texts is to 
be preferred. Examples are not wanting, and especially in the field of 
this ‘Church Order’ literature, of wrong as well as of right omission, 
of omission in the strict sense as against ‘non-interpolation’. I will 
instance only two which are pertinent to the present subject-matter. 

(a) The old Latin version of the Epistle of Barnabas omits the last 
four chapters, that is to say, the whole of the ‘Two Ways’ (xviii-xx) 
and the closing chapter xxi. It places a doxology and Expliat Epistola 
Barnabae after ch. xvii. A ‘ Western non-interpolation’? If we could 
say so, this would greatly ease the problem of the Didache by excluding 
Barnabas as a possible source of its ‘Two Ways’. But the internal 
evidence for the genuineness of these chapters has forbidden the 
adoption of that tempting solution. As it is, we can only say that 
Barnabas found one editor who had no use for his ‘ Two Ways’. 

(4) One of the chief witnesses called against the passage Did. i 3 d-ii 1 
is the Apostolic Church Order, which passes it over. But (to say 
nothing of the second part of the ‘Two Ways’, the Way of Death, of 
which this document has nothing) it lacks also a considerable passage 
from the Way of Life (viz. Did. iv 9-14), closing its ‘Two Ways’ with 
Did. iv 8. And much the same thing meets us in the discourse 
attributed to Abba Schnudi (saec. v): he, too, passes over the ‘ Inter- 
polation’ and formally closes the Way of Life after Did. iv 8.’ Yet 
the clauses Did. iv 9-14 are not only found in the Latin version and 
the Apostolic Constitutions, but are all represented in Barnabas. Here, 
then, is a real omission ; and it is obvious that the same omission in 
Schnudi cannot be independent of that in the Church Order. It is 
also noteworthy that, whereas the ‘Interpolation’ begins with excerpts 


1 Schnudi, unlike the Apost. Ch. Order, goes on to speak of the Way of Death, 
though he dismisses it very briefly; and he has a phrase based on Did. vit. See 
Texte u. Untersuch, xiii 2 pp. 9-10. 
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from the Gospel, Did. iv 9-14 begins with (and largely consists of) the 
duties of parents, masters, and servants, which are formally treated of 
by St Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians (vi 4 ff, cf. Col. iii 19 ff). In 
a document therefore in which the ‘Two Ways’ of the Didache is 
divided up amongst the Apostles, and in which curtailment was desirable, 
it is easily conceivable that the author would select for omission such 
parts as were to be found in more authentic form in the New Testament 
itself. 

If space allowed, further examples of omission of genuine matter 
could be brought from another group of Church Order documents, 
those which derive from the Afostolic Tradition of Hippolytus and 
themselves present a highly instructive ‘synoptic problem’. We may 
recall, too, the effect of Cureton’s publication of the Syriac abridgement 
of the Ignatian Epistles: how he and other scholars jumped to the 
conclusion that here alone was the genuine Ignatius. 

The witnesses against the disputed passage are, as at present known, 
the Apostolic Church Order (date?);' the Latin version (date?) ;? 
Schnudi (saec. v); and perhaps the Syvfagma attributed (doubtfully) 
to St Athanasius. 

Those for the passage are, the Didascalia (saec. iii); the Apostolic 
Constitutions bk. vii (saec. iv); the Oxyrhynchus fragment (saec. iv) ; 
the MS of Bryennius (A.D. 1056) ; and a Georgian version of the whole 
Didache (saec. v 


1 This I believe to be more likely of the fourth than the third century. I refer 
to what I have said on the matter in J.7.S. xxiv 155-156; also to the notes on 
PP. 30-31, 32-33, 86-87, 93, and 130 of my edition of the Syriac and Latin versions 
of the Didascalia (1929), and p. Ixxxivf of the Introduction. Either the Order has 
used the Didascalia or vice versa, and I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
former is the true alternative. 

2 Canon Streeter treats this as in some sort an independent ‘ Western’ witness 
supporting the Egyptian evidence of the Apost. Ch. Order (p. 370 of his article), 
comparing it to the Old Latin of the Gospels (p. 374 ); for he takes it to be the 
Duae Viae vel Iudicium Petri mentioned by Rufinus. But Hilgenfeld, Funk, and 
Bardenhewer more probably identify the work spoken of by Rufinus with the 
Apost. Ch. Order itself, which satisfies both titles, Duae Viae and Iudicium Petri, 
while the Latin version satisfies only the first: in the Order Peter is not only the 
most frequent speaker, but he opens the discussion in the second part of the work 
(c. 15) and also contributes the final word. The Apost. Ch. Order is among the 
Verona Latin fragments edited by E. Hauler (though unfortunately only the latter 
part is there preserved), and accordingly was translated into Latin towards the 
close of the fourth century—the date assigned by experts for the translation, 
though the MS is a century later. But Rufinus need not have seen it in Latin. 

3 First made known by Dr Gregor Peradse in Zeitschr. f. d. neulest. Wissenschaft, 
xxxi, 1932, pp. 111 ff. On pp. 115-116 the variations from the Greek MS of 
Bryennius are given with considerable minuteness. The version omits Did. i 5-6, 
but not i 3-4, nor apparently ii1. It is thought by Peradse to have been made 
in the first half of the fifth century (p. 114). 
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Where the external evidence ' is thus divided, the first thing to do in 
trying to form a judgement is to examine the internal evidence. Does 
this suggest that the ‘Interpolation’ comes from a hand other than that 
of the rest of the Didache? Is it the kind of addition that we should 
expect from some unsophisticated Christian of a somewhat later date 
whose only aim was to raise the tone of the ‘ Two Ways’ by supplying it 
with some of the loftier maxims of the Gospel? Or does it require us 
to believe that the supposed interpolator was one who had entered 
into the spirit of the Didache as a pseudo-apostolic composition (which 
it is), and not only tried his hand at ‘ camouflag:ng’ the Gospel texts, 
to give them an appearance of coming indirectly through the Apostles, 
but was also at pains to pick out certain of the Didachist’s own expres- 
sions and ideas and work them in, with intent, as we can only suppose, 
to create the illusion that his new patch was part and parcel of the 
original work? And is such proceeding on the part of an interpolator 
at all probable? 

I take first the evidence suggestive of intentional colouring of the 
Gospel text, and next that which points to identity of authorship or, 
if not that, to conscious imitation of the Didachist’s thought and 
language. Where the material is so small there will necessarily be 
overlapping in these two lines of enquiry, most of the texts requiring to 
be handled twice over. 


I 


(a) ‘ Fast for them that persecute you’ (i 3). 

(4) ‘But love them that hate you, and ye shall not have an enemy’ 
(i 3). This addition has the witness of the Didascalia, the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment, and the Apostolic Constitutions. 

(c) ‘If a man give thee a blow (cox 36 jawipa) on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also, and thou shalt be perfect’ (i 4). Besides the 
addition marked by italics, we notice the phrase ‘give a blow’, which 
is neither in St Matthew nor St Luke, but is used twice by St John 
(xviii 22, xix 3) of our Lord being struck by the servant of the high 


' I say nothing above of Hermas or Clement of Alexandria as witnesses to the 
‘Interpolation ’,though both have been claimed as such by eminent scholars, as 
Funk, Rendel Harris, Bartlet, Hitchcock, and others. As to Hermas, the present 
view of most critics is, if I am not mistaken, that he has been used, but only by 
an interpolator. As to Clement, it is very doubtful whether he knew the Didache 
at all. It is commonly stated that he quotes as ‘Scripture’ the words ‘ Son, be 
not a liar, for lying leads to theft’ (Did. iii 5); but whether he is using the 
Didache or not, O. Stahlin has shewn that what he calls ‘ Scripture’ in that 
passage is not the source of the words which he quotes, but John x 8 (Z.N.W. 
xiv, 1913, p. 271f). This seems to have escaped even J, Muilenburg,and I confess 
that I was ignorant of Stahlin’s note until a few months ago. 
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priest and by the soldiers. The Apost. Const. preserve this expression 
but drop the unscriptural addition. The latter, however, seems to 
have inspired the comment which stands in its place, viz. ‘ Not that 
self-defence is wrong, but that unresentfulness is more excellent’, 
which clearly makes the Gospel precept no more than a ‘counsel of 
perfection ’. 

(2) ‘If a man take from thee that which is thine, ask it not back ; 
Sor neither art thou able’ (i 4). We do not find, nor expect to find, 
this addition in the Apost. Const. 

(e) There follows in i 5 the passage based on Hermas Mand. ii* and 
ending: ‘ But if (one receive) not having need, he shall give satisfaction 
(Scaee Sixnv) why and wherefore he received ; and being put in confine- 
ment (év ovvox7 yevopevos) he shall be examined concerning the things 
which he hath done, and shall not come out thence until he pay the 
uttermost farthing.’ The last sentence is a far-fetched application, to 
the non-necessitous receiver of an alms, of Matt. v 25 f, which may have 
been suggested by the forensic language in the parallel passage of 
Hermas, oi pév yap AapBdvovres OABopevor ov oi ev 
troxpice AapBavovres dixyy. 

Finally, there is the strange saying, quoted in i 6, about letting an 
alms ‘ sweat in thy hand until thou know to whom thou shouldst give’. 

These further passages (i 5—6) shew that the ‘ interpolator’ had no 
intention of restricting himself to excerpts from the Gospel, but was 
ready to avail himself of external sources which might pass for 
‘apostolic’; and they thus afford good evidence that his previous, 
shorter, insertions into the Gospel texts were consciously made. He 
wishes his ‘Interpolation’ to appear apostolic rather than directly 
evangelic: no other motive for such insertions can reasonably be 
assigned when we remember the title and character of the book in which 
they appear. Free quotation from memory is in their case out of the 
question ; we have an example of that kind of quotation in Justin 
Martyr Afo/. i 15-16 (as to which more will be said below), but though 
the extracts from the Sermon on the Mount there given are more 
extensive than those in our ‘ Interpolation’, they contain nothing com- 
parable to any of the items noted above. 


I now turn back to notice a textual point arising out of (4) above. 
There we read: ‘But love (dyara@re) them that hate you’; and the 
immediately preceding clause in the Didache is ‘ For what thank is it 


1 Of this and what follows to the end of i 6 the Apost. Const. preserve only the 
words ‘ for to all the Father willeth that there should be given’, omitting ‘of his 
own charismata’, and replacing this with words from Matt. v 45, ‘ who (sc. ‘ your 
Father who is in heaven’) maketh his sun to rise on bad and good’, &c. But the 
words retained are enough to shew that the whole passage was before the author. 
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if ye love (d4yarGre) them that love (rots dyarGvras) you? Do not even 
the Gentiles the same?’ Such is the reading of the MS—with dyarav 
for ‘love’, as in the Gospels. But in the Apostolic Constitutions we 
find here in each case the verb ¢uAciv instead of déyaray ; which is all 
the more remarkable because just before—correcting ‘fray for your 
enemies’ to ‘ /ove your enemies ’—the author of the Constitutions has 
kept the Gospel verb dyarare. But further, the text of (4) appears in 
the Oxyrhynchus fragment also as ipeis gircire pucoivras 
cai ovx éere éxOpdv.' There is strong reason, therefore, to think that 
¢Adiv in all three places was the original verb used by the ‘ inter- 
polator’ of the Didache, and that dyaray of the MS is a later assimila- 
tion to the Gospel text. But, if so, is not this another example of 
wilful ‘ colouring’, to create an air of independence on the part of the 
Apostles? The suspicion at least is justified by what we have already 
seen. 

In the foregoing paragraph nothing was said of the departures from 
the Gospel text involved in ‘fray for your enemies’ and ‘love them 
that hate you’ (i 3), because such variants might easily be explained as 
memory quotations: it would be natural enough to set ‘hate’ over 
against ‘love’, and with that to supply another verb in place of ‘ dove 
your enemies’; and what more natural for an early Christian to say 
than ‘pray for your enemies’? But still we hardly expect to find two 
writers making both these changes independently. It is remarkable, 
therefore, that we find Justin Martyr (Afo/. i 15) quoting ‘ But I say 
unto you, Pray for your enemies, and love (dyaware)? them that hate 
you, and bless them that curse you’. And that this was the form of 
these sayings that was fixed in his mind is shewn further by Dia/. 
133 fia.: ‘as by our Christ and Lord we were taught, who enjoined us 
to pray for our enemies, and love them that Aa/e us, and bless them 
that curse us.’ * 

This agreement between Justin and Did. i 3 does not enter into 
the question of the relation of the ‘ Interpolation’ to the rest of the 
Didache ; yet it is a matter which can hardly be passed over in the 
present discussion, and it may possibly have an important corollary. 
If the agreement is not purely accidental, we must conclude either that 
the Didache, with the ‘ Interpolation’, was known to Justin, or that 
Justin was known to the writer of Did. i 3. If the former were true, 

1 Of the previous clause all that remains is ody! «ai ta €6vn rodTo (so Apost. 
Const.—rotro) ; 

? We have just seen that in Did. i 3 the original reading was probably ¢uAcire ; 


but that hardly affects the present point, beyond providing a further indication of 
Justin’s independence of the Didache. 


8 ‘Pray for enemies’ occurs also in Apol. i 14 and Dial. 96, but ‘ love enemies’ 
is found in Dial. 85. 
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then this passage of the Didache would have earlier attestation even 
than the twelve verses at the end of St Mark. But there is nothing to 
suggest or favour this alternative, for (1) Justin quotes considerably 
more of the Sermon on the Mount than is contained in the Didache 
i 3-4, and (2), though he departs in several places from the wording of 
the Gospel—quoting, for example, ‘If ye love them that love you, 
what new thing do ye? for even the fornicators do this’—and fuses 
St Matthew and St Luke, yet he reproduces none of the additional 
phrases noted above. His recollection (if it be only that) may be 
faulty, but it is recollection of the Gospel. We are thus left with 
the interesting question: Did the ‘interpolator’ of the Didache—or 
possibly even the Didachist himself—know Justin ? 


II 


I pass on to consider the ‘ Interpolation’ in its relation to the main 
body of the Didache, and to ask whether it does not contain evidence 
strongly suggestive of its having been written by the same hand as the 
rest. Anything on a large scale we shall not expect to find, since in 
this passage the personal contribution of the writer amounts to little 
more than the half-dozen short phrases already noticed. What do 
these provide in the way of parallels to the Didachist’s own language, 
ideas, or method ? 

(a) ‘ Fast for them that persecute you’ (i 3). 

This strange importation into the Sermon on the Mount is to be 
compared with the no less strange parody of our Lord’s words about 
fasting in the same Sermon (Matt. vi 16) which meets us in Did. viii 1: 
* But let not your fastings be with the hypocrites ; for they fast on the 
second and fifth day of the week ; but do ye fast the fourth (Wednesday) 
and the Preparation (Friday).’ That two such liberties should be 
taken with the Gospel texts, and in the same subject-matter, seems to 
indicate the same mind and hand at work. It is perhaps worth noting 
that the Didascalia, in which the Didache has been used, has a com- 
bination of both these texts: ‘ But (fast) not after the custom of the 
former People, but according to the new testament which I have 
appointed you: that you may be fasting for them (the Jews) on the 
fourth day of the week. . . . But fast for them also on the Friday’ 
(v 14, p. 184, of my edition). 

It is further to be remarked that the substitutions ‘fast’ for ‘ pray’ 
in Did. i 3, and ¢tAciy for dyaray in the following clauses (if that be, 
as I think, the original reading), are wholly in character with two 
others in the body of the Didache: (1) riv épeAqy for ra dpecAjpara in 
the Lord’s Prayer (viii 2): suggested no doubt by Matt. xviii 32, ‘all 
that debt (d@eAyr) I forgave thee’; and (2) ‘Hosanna to the God of 
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David’ (x 6): regarded by Harnack and Rendel Harris as connected 
with Barnabas xii ro—11, ‘See how David calls Him Lord, and calls 
Him not Son’. 

(4) ‘But love them that hate you, and ye shall not have an enemy’ 
(xat eere éxOpdv) (i 3). 

Are these last words to be read as a promise (= ‘and no man will 
be your enemy’), or, in the active sense, as a further command 
(= ‘and you are not to have an enemy’)? Taken as a promise, they 
are at variance with the context and with the whole of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Clement of Alexandria might hold out such a promise to 
his ideal Gnostic’, but Christ’s disciples are nowhere in the Gospel 
encouraged to hope that they will be without enemies and persecutors. 
Taken as a command, on the other hand, the words would be a 
legitimate restriction of the sense in which a Christian’s ‘enemies’ 
could be spoken of. They might even be read as a gloss on the 
substitution of ‘them that hate you’ for ‘your enemies’. The second 
interpretation is that preferred by Funk, who compares Did. ii 7 od 
puonoceas mavra avOpwrov. And the same view was taken centuries 
before by the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, who makes the 
same connexion with Did. ii 7: xat éxOpiv eere ob yap, 
tavta avOpwrov, Aiyirrwv, "Idovpaiov (cf. Deut. xxiii 7 ob 
BdeAvEn TSovpaiov . .. ob Aiyirrwv).? Was he not right? Is not 
the phrase in Did. i 3 merely a forestalling of what the Didachist will 
presently say in other words? For similar anticipations see (¢) and (e) 
below. 

(c) ‘If a man give thee a blow on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also, and thou shalt be perfect’ (xai én rédev0s) (i 4). 

This is to be read beside the Didachist’s saying in vi 2, which appears 
to be only a fuller enunciation of the same idea*: ‘If thou art able to 
bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect (réXews Evy); but 
if thou art not able, what thou art able that do.’ 

In connexion with this thought of moral or spiritual perfection we 
must also note Did. xvi 2: ‘ For the whole time of your faith shall not 
profit you, unless in the last season ye de perfected’ (reXewbpre). The 
first part of this sentence is taken nearly verbally from Barnabas iv 2‘; 

Cf. Eclog. prophet. § 30 éxOpdv ~xovros 7d wapamay (unless this also should 
be thought to bear the active sense) ; and Strom. vii § 69 ‘And who could reason- 


ably be the enemy of a man who affords no possible excuse for enmity?’ (Hort 
and Mayor p. 120-121). 

2 «Thou shalt not hate any man’ is repeated further on at its proper place, 
followed by trdyfeis gov, «rd. (cf. Lev. xix 17). 

5 As tothis I would refer to Dr Bartlet’s article in Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible, 
Extra Vol., p. 4466. Harnack (Die Apostellehre, 1896, p. 65) actually regards 
Did. vi 2 and most of vi 3 as an insertion by the same hand as i 3 6-6. 

* See J.7.S. xxxviii, April 1937, p. 166. 
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the second part reduces to one word what Barnabas had said at length, 
viz.: ‘unless now, in the lawless season and in the offences to come, 
we resist as becometh sons of God, that the Black One gain no side- 
entrance ;’ and the summary is effected by the comprehensive verb 
‘be perfected ’. 

(d) ‘Ifa man take from thee that which is thine, ask it not back; 
Sor neither art thou able’ (oid% yap divacat) (i 4). 

This unexpected supplement to the words from Luke vi 30 is less 
surprising when we notice the Didachist’s fondness for weighing possi- 
bilities—whether ‘thou art’ or ‘art not ad/e’. Thus in chapters vi 
and vii we have in close succession : ‘ Jf thou art able to bear the whole 
yoke of the Lord, .. . but #f thou art not able, what thou art able that 
do’ (vi 2); ‘ But concerning food, bear what ¢hou art adie’ (vi 3) ; ‘But 
if thou art not able (to baptize) in cold water, then in warm’ (vii 2) ; 
‘and if any others are able’—let them fast (vii 4). 

(e) * Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment (6 d.d0rs 
tiv évroAnv); for he is guiltless’ (i 5). 

In this passage our ‘ interpolator’ is now working with Hermas, not 
with the Gospel. Dr Robinson comments * :— 

‘It has been suggested that in our present passage “the command- 
ment ” (i évroAy) may actually refer to the Second Mandate (‘EvroA) 
of Hermas, upon which the Didachist is here working ; but that is not 
very probable. What, however, seems not improbable is that the 
Mandate or Commandment in question may have suggested to him 
the use of the phrase “ according to the commandment ”.’ 

This appears to me the less improbable in that the last sentence of 
Mand. ii begins with the words ri tavrny, and 
that similar reminders are found at the end of some of the other 
Mandates. Dr Robinson continues :— 

* The injunction to “give according to the commandment ” is found 
twice in the latter part of the Didache [80s xara rijv évroAyy, xiii 5, 7]. 
Whatever “the commandment” in those passages may be, “giving 
according to the commandment” cannot well have occurred indepen- 
dently to two writers.’ To which I would add: ‘still less within the 
compass of a single short treatise.’ If the Didachist himself is not 
responsible for the phrase in all three places, then his interpolator has 
very artfully picked it out—as also the other phrase ‘thou shalt be 
perfect ’—in imitation of the original. 

(/) ‘ But indeed concerning this also it hath been said’ (adda kai repi 
rovrov (i 6). 

1 J.T.S. xxxv (July 1934) p. 237- 
2 Bryennius, followed by Rendel Harris, would read 5y for 5é, the adversative 
particle being unexpected after dAAd «ai. 
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Apart from the Lord’s Prayer, which is introduced by the words 
‘but (pray ye) as the Lord commanded in His Gospel’ (viii 2), there 
are four explicit quotations in the Didache, for none of which does the 
writer employ yéyparrat, A€yer & Kvpros, A€yer ypady, or the like, but 
in every case uses parts of the verb épé. This manner of citation is 
not met with in the Apostolic Fathers, and in the Gospels it is nearly 
confined to St Matthew, occurring particularly before quotations intro- 
duced by the evangelist himself. Such agreement with St Matthew is 
not surprising, since it is generally recognized that the author of the 
Didache was thoroughly familiar with that Gospel. But whether the 
Didachist is dependent on St Matthew here is a matter of no great impor- 
tance; the point is that he has a particular method of citation, and 
that this appears in the ‘Interpolation’ also. The formula given above 
is that used in the ‘Interpolation’ to introduce the saying about alms 
‘ sweating in the hand’, and to this the next that occurs bears a striking 
resemblance :— 

‘For concerning this also the Lord hath said (kai yap epi tovrov 
cinpxev 5 xvpws): Give not that which is holy to the dogs’ (ix 5). 


Canon Streeter (Zhe Four Gospels p. 508) regards this passage as 
one of three (the others being the ‘Interpolation’ and the command 
to baptize ‘in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit’, 
vii r and 3) ‘the text of which is not sufficiently certain to bear the 
weight of an important conclusion’, But the reason alleged against 
the passage—its absence from the Apost. Const.—seems hardly 
sufficient ; for the author of the Constitutions might well feel chary 
of applying the epithet ‘ dogs’ to a// those excluded from communion, 
among whom would be many pious catechumens; and indeed the 
previous words in the Didache would naturally have been read by him 
as having special reference to catechumens: ‘ But let no one eat or 
drink of your eucharist but they that have been baptized in the name 
of the Lord.’ Tertullian uses the text Matt. vii 6, but with express 
reference to the heathen (De praescr. 41). 


Have we been tithing mint and cumin? Are these contacts too 
small or too commonplace to have any real significance? Small they 
are, because the residue of original writing in the ‘Interpolation’ is 
minute; yet they cover nearly the whole of the material there available. 
‘Commonplace’ they can hardly be called, and two of them, (c) and (e), 
are arresting. 

If I may be allowed an analogy, I would point to the series of short 
insertions introduced by the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
bk. viii into the Hippolytean prayer for ordination of a bishop (answering 
to the phrases intercalated between the Gospel texts in the first chapter 
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of the Didache), practically every one of which can be shewn to be 
characteristic of the ‘Constitutor’ himself. (For details I refer to my 
book Zhe so-called Egyptian Church Order pp. 28-33.) Just so, 
almost all the supplementary phrases in Did. i 3-6 find their echoes in 
the body of the document and appear to be the author’s own. 

It remains to observe that the kind of repetitions found in the 
Didache as compared with the ‘ Interpolation’ recur frequently in all 
parts of the document." 

If we now take a somewhat wider view and compare the first chapter 
of the Didache as a whole with the last, we can hardly fail to recognize 
the same method of treatment in both. In the first chapter we have 
a string of thinly disguised phrases from the Sermon on the Mount 
(with fusion of Matt. and Luke), followed by a passage adapted from 
Hermas, with another Gospel phrase attached, and then a saying from 
an unknown source. In the last apocalyptic chapter we have a series 
of Gospel phrases, plainly recognizable, though here more successfully 
because more easily disguised, into which (at xvi 2) a sentence from 
Barnabas (iv 9-10) is dovetailed in like manner as the piece from 
Hermas ini 5. And further, in both chapters there is apparent use of 
the first Epistle of St Peter.2 The workmanship of the first and last 
chapters is the same, and they must stand or fall together. And 
I would add that Did. i 24 (the Two Commandments and the Golden 
Rule) is as much ‘interpolation’ as i 34-ii 1: the whole is the 
Didachist’s own insertion into the ‘Two Ways’ of Barnabas, and use 
of the Gospel has begun before the disputed passage is reached. 

For a brief discussion of ch. xvi I refer to Dr A. Robinson’s book 
p. 67f. He concludes that ‘the method of the Didachist in recasting 
sentences of the Gospel is the same as in his great insertion at the 
beginning of the Way of Life.’ One point only calls for special notice 
here, the use of St Luke’s Gospel. The chapter begins :— 

* Be watchful for your life*: Zt your lamps not be quenched and 
your loins not ungirded.’ 

‘We observe as before’, says Dr Robinson, ‘that he will not quote 
directly: he will not say, for example, with St Luke (xii 35): “Let 


1 Compare iv 1 with xi 2, 3; iv 14 with xiv 1; vii 1 with xi1; viii 2 with xi 3, 
Xv 3, 4; ix 3 with x 2; ix 4 with x 5; xi 5 with xii 2. But though the Didachist 
repeats phrases and ideas, I believe that he nowhere treats twice over of the same 
subject : he takes one topic at a time in orderly sequence, dismisses it, and passes 
on to something new. 

2 dméxou capkixav Kai Did. i 4 (cf. 1 Pet. ii11); is rhv 
mipwow Tis Soxpacias Did. xvi 5 (cf. 1 Pet. iv 12 rp év mpds 
ipiv ywopuéyp—mipwois not elsewhere in N.T. or Apost. Fathers). 

3 For the form of this expression comp. Barn. xix 8 dcov divaca intp ris Yuxijs 
gov dyvevous, 
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your loins be girded about and your lamps burning”.’ The order of 
the clauses is inverted, and they are thrown into a negative form. 

Canon Streeter, however (Zhe Four Gospels p. 510), takes the first of 
the two clauses in the Didache as from the parable of the Virgins 
(Matt. xxv 8, ‘for our lamps are going out’—‘being quenched’), 
independently of Luke. That I cannot think legitimate in view of the 
facts (1) that the two equivalent clauses are found together in Luke, 
(2) that there also they have the form of an injunction (€érrwoav Luke, 
py . . . éxAvérOwoay Did.), and (3) that one of them is 
found in Luke alone.’ But Canon Streeter will not allow that the 
Didachist has any knowledge of St Luke; he suggests accordingly that 
the writer is here using, not Luke alone, nor even Matthew p/us Luke, 
but Matthew f/us Q ; and he adds this footnote to meet the contingency 
of the ‘ Interpolation’ being genuine after all :— 

‘The section Did. i 2-iii 1 [a slip of the pen for i 3-ii 1] presents 
close parallels with both Matt. v 39-47 and Luke vi 27-33. If not 
an interpolation, this also is best explained as a conflation of 
Matthew and Q, since ... Luke is here nearer to Q than Matthew’ 
(p. 511). 

Half the good will needed for the adoption of this conjecture would 
enable us to believe that both the first and last chapters of the Didache 
involve knowledge of St Luke. And yet, a few pages earlier (p. 507), 
Canon Streeter has spoken of the difficulties of the Didache as being 
increased by the ‘fancy solutions’ which ‘ certain distinguished scholars 
have allowed themselves the luxury of proposing’ ; and as against these 
‘fancy solutions’ (which are not further specified) he has postulated 
for the Didache (a) a Syrian or Palestinian origin, and (4) a date ‘not 
later than a.D. 100.’ Such an early date would no doubt find support 
if the author was acquainted with only one of our Gospels—even 
though that one was St Matthew (assigned by Canon Streeter to about 
A.D. 85); and the latter hypothesis would in all likelihood exclude the 
section i 3 5-ii 1 as a later insertion, therewith also eliminating Hermas 
as a possible source of the original work. The early date, again, 
would render less probable any use of Barnabas: though Barnabas 
may be as early as the reign of Vespasian (earlier therefore than 
Matthew), and consequently no bar, even if used, toa first-century date 
for the Didache. Even Hermas, Canon Streeter is inclined to think, 
may be as early as a.D. 100 (of. cit. pp. 340, 528). But Hermas is 


1 Iam not concerned to deny that Matt. xxv 8 may also have been at the back of 
the Didachist’s mind; but primary use of Matthew here is by no means implied by 
the use of the same verb oBévvuu. The change from the positive to the negative form 
of injunction necessitated a change of both the Lucan verbs, and those substituted 
are the natural opposites of those in Luke. 
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rather more dangerous ; and use of o/h Barnabas and Hermas in a 
‘Teaching of the Apostles’ could hardly fail to arouse serious misgivings. 


In attempting to find an approximate date for the Didache, on which 
so much depends for its interpretation, the first question of all to be 
faced (so it seems to me) is, whether or not Barnabas and Hermas, or 
either of them, have in fact been used. 

That there has been copying on one side or the other between 
Barnabas iv 9-10 and the Didache xvi 2-3 is recognized by Harnack, 
who held the Didache to be the borrower, and by Taylor, Funk and 
Rendel Harris, who maintained the reverse dependence. I have already 
printed out the parallel texts (/.7.S. April 1937, p. 166), and I do 
not see how the case can be explained otherwise than as one of direct 
literary borrowing. But Canon Streeter has said that it is now no 
longer possible to argue that Barnabas used the Didache (_/.7.S. Oct. 
1936, p. 372). So far, then, we may take it as admitted that the 
Didachist has used Barnabas even outside the ‘Two Ways’. Harnack 
and Harris, and I dare say others, have noted some further points of 
contact between the two writings, but these need not detain us here. 

Use of Barnabas outside the ‘Two Ways’ would seem to be sufficient 
proof that he was used for that section also ; though Harnack, accepting 
far too hastily the learned ingenuities of Dr Charles Taylor, adopted 
the paradoxical view that the Didachist indeed knew Barnabas but 
derived his ‘Two Ways’ from a Jewish document which happened to 
have been. read, but not accurately remembered, by Barnabas also. 
With the question of the dependence of the Didache on Barnabas 
in the ‘Two Ways’ I have dealt in part elsewhere (_/.7.S. April 1932, 
p- 237 ff), and I do not propose to repeat now any of the argu- 
ments there used. There is one pair of passages, however, which has 
not hitherto, to my knowledge, received the attention that it deserves ; 
and this I proceed to discuss. 

Barnab. xix 4 mpais, Tors Adyous HKovaas. 

Did. iii 7 -8 (I bracket what is additional to Barnabas) io: 38 rpais" 
[érei of mpacis tiv yivou paxpdOvpos Kai éejpwv 
kal dxaxos] [Kai dyabds tors Adyous [da wavrds] 
ovs HKoveas.' 

The words in Barnabas are a free adaptation of Isa. Ixvi 2, which in 
most MSS of the LXX stands thus: éwi riva GAN’ eri 
Tov Tarevov Kai Kal Tos Adyous pov; But in 1 Clem. 

} This passage of the Didache has been used in the Didascalia ii 1. 5, where the 
words ‘since the meek shall inherit the earth’ are assigned to the Gospel (see 


J.T.S. xxiv, January 1923, p. 150); and so, too, apparently in the Apost. Ch. 
Order, which for ‘the earth’ has ‘ the kingdom of heaven’. 
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xiii 4 the passage is thus quoted: émi riva GAXr’ éwi Tov 
mpavv kal Kal pov Ta Adya; and the reading éwi 
mpaov kal Hovxuov is found in Clem. Alex. Strom. ii 19. ro1 (vol. ii 
p. 168 in Stahlin’s edition); and so also in the Didascalia ii r. 5, the 
Greek preserved by the Apost. Const. agreeing with the Latin version 
which has ‘ super mansuetum et quietum’. It is evident, therefore, that 
the reading zpaiy or zpaov for rarewov had a considerable early 
currency, and that this underlies the passage in Barnabas.’ But the 
free adaptation of the whole text is so entirely in keeping with this 
writer's mode of quotation elsewhere in his Epistle that it would be 
simply perverse to suggest that it is not his own but was taken over by 
him from an earlier version of the ‘Two Ways’. And, on the other 
hand, it is plain that what lay before the author of the Didache was 
nothing else than the text as curtailed and adapted by Barnabas. 
Every word of Barnabas is reproduced (mpavs . . . Hovyuos ... 
Tovs Adyous . . . ods Hxoveas, and of the original nothing more) but 
farced almost out of recognition with additions from elsewhere, and 
with the two key-words ‘ meek’ and ‘ quiet’ now so far apart that they 
no longer appear to be part of the quotation. It remains only to 
observe that the imperatives in the Didache, instead of the futures 
which are characteristic of the ‘ Two Ways’, are accounted for by the 
fact that this passage follows immediately upon the section iii 1-6 
which has a whole series of imperatives, but which is not found at all 
in Barnabas and is certainly no part of any underlying text of the 
‘Two Ways’ but an insertion from some other writing. 

I now turn to Hermas. On page 370 of his article Canon Streeter 
says that apart from the interpolation, i.e. Did. i 3 4-ii 1, ‘there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the Didachist had read Hermas’. 
Even if that were true, the case for Hermas would not be closed, as 
I imagine that I have shewn in the body of this paper. But I think 
the statement is perhaps a little too strong in view of the following. 

(a) In the Didache xi 7-8 we are told how to distinguish between a 
false and a true prophet :— 

‘And any prophet speaking in the Spirit ye shall not try neither 
discern. . . . Yet not every one that speaketh in the Spirit is a prophet, 
but only if he have the ways (rpdrovs) of the Lord. From his ways 
therefore the false prophet and the prophet shall be known.’ 

Hermas in Mand, xi has a lengthy discussion of the same subject, 
in the course of which we read :— 

* How then, Sir, say I, shall a man know which of them is a prophet 
and which a false prophet? Hear, saith he, concerning both prophets ; 


! For the collocation of the two adjectives mpais and jv xu0s see also 1 Pet. iii 4, 
and Hermas Mand. v 2. 3, vi 2. 3, and xi 8. 
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and as I shall tell thee, so shalt thou prove the prophet and the false 
prophet. From his life prove the man that hath the divine Spirit 
(§ 7)... . Prove therefore from his life and his works the man who 
says that he is endowed with the Spirit’ (§ 16). 

Opinions will differ, but it strikes me that we have here something 
more than a common dependence on Matt. vii 15 ff. The prophets 
of Hermas have not the status of those in the Didache—they have 
no place in his hierarchy of apostles, bishops, teachers, and deacons 
(cf. Vis. iii 5. 1, Sim. ix 25 ff); yet Mand. xi is a discussion which 
would readily attract the attention of any one who had a special 
interest in prophets. — 

(4) We have seen just above that in the Didache iii 7-8 a free 
quotation from Isaiah which appears in Barnabas xix 4 is interrupted 
by a whole series of insertions, one of which in all reasonable probability 
was drawn from the second Beatitude (Matt. v 5). Another contains 
the words yivov paxpoOvpos Kai éXenpwv Kai dxaxos. The first of these 
three adjectives is not found in the New Testament, and in the Old it 
occurs only as a divine epithet, except in the Book of Proverbs. In 
the Apostolic Fathers the same is the case, except only with Hermas, 
who uses the word four times in speaking of forbearance towards one’s 
fellow men. With yivov paxpoOvpos, therefore, we must compare Mand. 
V I. 1 paxpoOvpos, pyoi, yivov avverds.' Again, yivov . .. dxaxos 
finds an exactly similar parallel in Mand. ii 1 dwAornta exe Kai dxaxos 
yivov. The adjective dxaxos occurs twice in the New Testament, but in 
contexts of quite a different character, and the substantive d«axéa not at 
all. In the Apostolic Fathers both words are (except in O.T. citations) 
peculiar to Hermas, who employs each four times in the extant Greek— 
but the adjective probably seven times in all, for to the references 
in Goodspeed should doubtless be added Sim. ix 30. 3 and 31. 2, 
where the Latin has innocuum, and ix 31. 3, where the Latin has 
innocentes : dxaxo. is the word a little before in the same context (30. 2). 
It should be added that the two phrases from Hermas occur in the 
opening words of the Mandates referred to, where they would be most 
apt to attract attention, and that the second of them is from the same 
short Mandate which has been drawn upon in Did. i 5, the ‘ Inter- 
polation’. It will be allowed also that the phrases in themselves are 
somewhat singular. 

When equally striking (and of course independent) parallels to yivov 
paxpoOvpos ... Kai dxaxos are produced from elsewhere, I shall be 
more ready to believe that those from Hermas may also be accidental. 


1 It may be noted that the same Mandate, at 2. 3, speaks of paxpoOvpia as 
mapapévovea iia mpacia wal with which compare the Didachist’s 
addition of da mayrds in the same text of Barnabas. 
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In the meantime I cannot forget that Hermas is used in Did. i 5, and 
that there is good external and internal evidence for regarding that 
section as an original portion of the Didache. R. H. Conno ty. 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF PALLADIUS 


THE days are gone in which a serious student of religious history 
could dismiss hagiology as containing nothing of real importance for 
his purposes. No one now imagines that he can afford to neglect the 
studies of the Bollandists, and in particular their periodical Anadlecta 
Bollandiana. But it is not always possible to tell from the table of 
contents what may be the range of interest of its articles. And the 
heading ‘Une vie Copte de S. Jean de Lycopolis’ to an article by 
Pére Peeters in the autumn number, 1936, hardly suggests that the 
contents would interest any but hagiological specialists. It has, however, 
considerable general interest, in that it exposes cogent reasons for 
doubting the trustworthiness of Palladius as a witness for the history of 
his own times. For this reason the present note has been drafted. It 
adds nothing to the substance of Pére Peeters’s article but aims at 
reiterating his warning in the same language in which Dom Cuthbert 
Butler’s Zausiac History and Palladiana have, for thirty years, advocated 
a most favourable view of Palladius. If there is another side to the 
question from that which Butler represents, it is well that it should have 
publicity in English. In 1935 the Pontifical Institute of Oriental 
Studies published, in its series Orientalia Christiana Analecta, a volume 
edited by M. Walter Till of Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden. 
In this volume were published fragments of a Coptic Life of St John of 
Lycopolis, taken from five parchment leaves preserved in the National 
Library at Vienna. ‘These leaves can be identified as having belonged 
to two legendaries that became dismembered, of which other leaves are 
preserved at Paris and Naples. One of these legendaries can be dated 
as late tenth century. No date can be assigned to the other, but in text 
it seems superior to the first. Four Parisian leaves are from the same 
Life in the same legendary as the Vienna fragments. Thus we are able 
to get a fair impression of a Coptic Zife of St John, of small enough 
merit historically, hagiographically, or from the literary point of view. 
The Coptic hagiographer was, however, of sufficient culture to draw his 
matter from the known Greek sources. This is important, since it 
suggests that he wrote at a date earlier than that of the complete and 
final severance of the Coptic from the Imperial church. And the 
suggestion is strengthened by the observation that he does not share the 
belief, represented in the Alexandrine Synaxary, that St John, equally 
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with every pre-eminent monk of the classical age, was a disciple of 
Schenouti. On the other hand, the fact that he should have included 
a story, redolent of Theodoret, in which Theodosius the Great orders 
the destruction of the circus at Lycopolis, brings him down well into 
the fifth century at the earliest. Lycopolis never had a circus, and the 
fabrication into which it is thus introduced could only have been 
acceptable there when memory-tradition from the age of Theodosius 
was dead. The story in question, which appears also in the Alexandrine 
Synaxary, is meant to establish St John as the Patron and protector of 
Lycopolis, and its components are patently drawn from the stories of 
Theodosian punishments of guilty cities, as they are told in Theodoret. 

Thus Till’s fragments take us back to the days when St John was 
established as the local glory of Assiout (Lycopolis) and there was a 
demand for a full Coptic legend of him. The compilation to which the 
fragments belong is such as may be assumed to have stood in some 
connexion with the local cultus, and its author will have been a man 
to whom Assiout and its holy mountain were familiar. The fragments 
suffice to prove that he drew for material upon both the Historia 
Monachorum in Aegypto (in the Greek text, as published by Preuschen) 
and the Zausiac History. At this point the bearing of the article upon 
the question of Palladius comes in sight. For the Coptic hagiographer, 
united as he was to the place and circumstances of the ‘ confession’ of 
St John by a continuous ribbon of local cultus, viewed those documents 
from a peculiar vantage-ground, when they touched his saint. The 
first question put, therefore, by Pére Peeters is this: ‘What relative 
values does our hagiographer attach to the two documents in question, 
as touching the matter with which he is concerned?’ ‘The answer is 
disquieting for those who have trusted Palladius. For our hagiographer 
recognizes the contradictions between the two sources, and prefers the 
Historia Monachorum. Evidently the Lausiac History did not possess, 
for him, any inviolable authority. His lack of respect becomes com- 
prehensible and most damaging when the issue turns upon local 
circumstance. Thus, according to Palladius, St John, when he retired 
to Mt Lycus, built himself there three @¢A01, to serve as chapel, cell, and 
latrine, respectively, and within this triple building he lived self-confined. 
To the front of his cell, so as to enclose its @upis, his disciples added 
an audience-room, to control the access of visitors seeking interviews 
with the saint, whether for spiritual edification or bodily healing. In 
describing his own audience in this ante-chamber, and its interruption 
through the arrival of Alypius, the governor, Palladius makes the saint 
run out into the room to meet Alypius. 

The circumstances thus alleged present difficulties to the modern 
critical reader. Mt Lycus is the site of a great necropolis that has been 
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very well explored. Its cliffs abounded in sepulchral chambers. And 
verisimilitude is offended by the erection in such a place of three 6dA0. 
to provide a monastic retreat of the order required. Equally it is 
offended by the suggestion that the holy hermit’s @vpis was actually a 
door, which added the audience-room to his dwelling. It is met, on 
the other hand, by the Historia Monachorum, which describes the saint 
as living év 7 oryAaiw (Rufinus, in rupe guodam montis ardui), and as 
only able to reach a hand éx rijs Ovpidos when he wanted to touch his 
visitors. (Preuschen, p. 8.) 

Now the Coptic hagiographer was no literary critic, but it seems likely 
that he had good visual acquaintance with the relevant circumstances ; 
and it is therefore the more impressive that at these two points he parts 
company with Palladius. As a narrative he incorporates Palladius 
whole. But he substitutes three ‘chambers’ (or caves) for Palladius’s 
Gordo, and ignores his wpoodpeywv in the story of Alypius. Such 
behaviour is entirely comprehensible on the part of a person familiar 
with the actual cell as the holy place of an existing cultus, assuming it 
to have had the character which modern exploration of the mountain 
of Assiout would suggest. 

But what, under such conditions, are we to think of Palladius? Do 
not his #oAox and his zpoodpayiy constitute a self-betrayal? Can they 
mean anything but that his visit to Mt Lycus is a mere fiction ? 

At least there is something here to fan into new flame the suspicions 
that have been felt in the past. With that in mind, let any one re-read 
in Preuschen the two visits to St John, from the Historia Monachorum 
and from the Zausiac History respectively, and proceed to analyse the 
latter. Its first element is the story of Alypius. This is not a mere 
personal anecdote, but a story that presents a remarkable moral theme. 
It applies Mark ii 17 to pastoral behaviour towards the great ones 
of this world and produces a piquant, not to say paradoxical, result. 
The component ideas are largely present in Chrysostom’s Homily xxx 
in Matthaeum, but this anecdote presents them in a specially arresting 
way. Given such a theme, it would have been obvious to a child of 
the Second Sophistic like Palladius that the most effective way of 
exposing it was to present it as a first-person narrative. At the same 
time we cannot, of course, declare it smpossib/e that the application was 
original with St John of Lycopolis, and occurred in the circumstances 
which Palladius relates. But when we go on to find a second theme, 
of éxurxor) Over pots and pans in a monastery kitchen, comparatively 
feeble both in content and relevance, introduced in the guise of ‘ What 
I said to the saint’, it produces a positive sense of artificiality ; especially 
since, if it must be taken as a record of fact, it exposes the narrator as 
having taken French leave of the duties in question. As the rest of the 
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eyewitness-story consists of proofs of the saint’s prophetic ‘ second sight’ 
from exhibitions of his knowledge of the narrator’s private affairs, there 
is nothing in the form or substance of the whole ‘ visit to Lycopolis’ to 
allay the suspicions which Pére Peeters has aroused. If Palladius were 
‘ writing up’ an imaginary visit to the famous hermit, it is on such lines 
that we might fairly expect him to proceed. 

As far as this point, Pére Peeters’s argument has kept to the matter 
of St John of Lycopolis. He now goes on to indicate more general 
grounds for uneasiness in accepting Dom Butler’s high estimate of the 
reliability of Palladius. Dom Butler’s defence of the chronology of 
Palladius seems to him to do violence to arithmetic. Without doubt 
the argument on the middle of p. 181 of Dom Butler’s Zausiac History, 
in Zexts and Studies, that ‘there was just sufficient time’ for the series 
of events in question, exemplifies such a tendency. For the most part, 
however, Dom Butler fell back on the consideration that ‘a reasonable 
elasticity must be allowed to the notes of time he gives’ (I. c.). He 
returned to the numerical argument in his Appendix V, and on p. 245 
perpetrates the sentence which excites Pére Peeters’s mirth, ‘I therefore 
. .. compress the figures in the two tables so as to yield the totals 399.’ 
But in Palladiana JJ, published in this JourRNAL in 1921 (p. 151), after 
the passage of 17 years, his leading thought is that ‘these different 
chronological data do not tally with precise arithmetical exactitude’. In 
short, Dom Butler’s handling of the chronology of Palladius, as Pére 
Peeters argues, is not reassuring. Still less so is his attempt, still 
maintained in 1921, to avoid the difficulty raised by the letter of 
Epiphanius to John of Jerusalem (preserved, in Jerome’s translation, 
as No. 51 in the collection of Jerome’s epistles) which mentions Palladius 
as a dangerous Origenist, busy in that year 394, disseminating the 
Origenistic poison among John’s flock. It is the very year, Pére Peeters 
now claims, that Palladius, if we are to believe his story, was visiting 
St John at Lycopolis. 

Some arguments from inconsistencies in the part of the Zawusiac 
History which records the supposed visit to St John in Lycopolis are 
added by Pére Peeters. For example, Palladius represents himself as 
incited to make his visit by a conversation with Evagrius about the 
saint, when with him év rp épypw ris Nerpias. But, as has been seen, 
he tells St John that he is exercising the office of cellarer and cook, and 
goes out of his way to indicate that he exercised it by no means in 
accordance with the canons of asceticism. This is playful self-deprecia- 
tion, in such a context. But the fact remains that such an office could 
exist in the Nitrian cenobite monastery, whence Evagrius had departed 
long before Palladius came thither, and could not exist among the 
solitaries of Cellia, where Evagrius spent the rest of his life. Here is a 
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dilemma from which it is hard to see any way of escape but that which 
Pére Peeters indicates, namely that the whole incident belongs to the 
realm of fantasy, where such inconsistencies easily enter in. 

The reader who wishes to follow up the subject is best referred to 
Pére Peeters’s excellent pages, which add much to the force of what has 
been said here. It remains to be seen whether other parts of the 
Lausiac History can be put to the test in similar ways. Unless they 
yield very different results from those attained in respect of the Lycopolis 
visit, Dom Butler’s favourable estimate of Palladius can hardly be 
maintained. W. TELFER. 


THE NATURE OF THE TEXT OF THE CHESTER- 
BEATTY PAPYRUS IN ACTS 


IN the introduction to his edition of the Chester-Beatty Papyrus (p*) 
Sir Frederic Kenyon notices that the papyrus in Acts has none of the 
major variants characteristic of the text of D and that it ranges itself 
with the text of the Old Uncials & A B C, though he observes that it 
contains a certain number of the minor variants for which the evidence 
has hitherto been ‘Western’ in character. In Kenyon’s apparatus 
criticus, however, the minuscule MSS of Acts are only very occasionally 
quoted ; yet in order to ascertain the real nature of the text of p* it 
is very necessary, particularly in the light of recent research, to take into 
account the evidence of certain minuscules. As Tischendorf’s apparatus 
is very inadequate in respect of minuscule evidence, we are for the most 
part dependent upon the difficult but more comprehensive apparatus of 
von Soden. Fortunately, however, we now have available in ‘The Text 
of Acts in Codex 614 and its allies’ edited by the late Mr. Valentine- 
Richards, but only recently published with a valuable introduction by 
Professor Creed, not only the actual text of that important minuscule 
but also Valentine-Richards’s collations of the minuscules 383, 431, 
1518, 876. This group of MSS with the exception of 431 was classified 
by von Soden as representing the I c text, i.e. that branch of the I text 
which was the closest to the H text, or to use the language of Westcott 
and Hort that branch of the ‘ Western’ text which was nearest to the 
‘Neutral . A characteristic of this text, according to Valentine-Richards, 
is that while it contains some ‘ Western’ variants which are also found in 
the Syr.-hkl. text, it is really descended from a distinctive non-Western 
form of text. Professor Creed points out that 431 ought to be classified 
amongst von Soden’s I c MSS, and I adopt this classification in this 
article. 
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In addition to the valuable evidence supplied by Valentine-Richards 
we also have an independent collation of the important minuscule 1739 
in ‘Six collations of New Testament MSS’ edited by Kirsopp Lake and 
Silva New. This MS was regarded by von Soden as the chief representa- 
tive of that group of the I MSS which he calls Ib. The editors point out 
that there is evidence which links this MS with Origen and Caesarea, 
and that Origen used the text of Romans which it contains. ‘It is 
natural to presume’ they add ‘that the same may be true of Acts’. 

If we are then to try to discover the nature of the text of p* it is 
necessary to consider the evidence of these minuscules, for it may very 
well be that P* in Acts presents a text which is neither that of D, the 
chief representative of von Soden’s I a group, nor that of the Great 
Uncials but a ‘ half-way’ text similar to the Caesarean text in the Gospels 
which is attested by p* at any rate in Mark and Luke, the evidence 
for Matthew being too fragmentary to allow of any judgement. (See 
Kenyon’s edition pp. xv—xvii ; and my own article ‘ The Chester-Beatty 
Papyrus and the Caesarean text of Luke’ in the Harvard Theological 
Review, October 1936.) 

Ropes in his edition of the text of Acts throws out a valuable hint 
recorded by Creed that the distinctive form of text referred to by 
Valentine-Richards ‘may conceivably be an analogue to the ‘Caesarean’ 
text in the Gospels’. 

It is worth while then to investigate the text of P* in the light of 
these suggestions. 

In the lists below I give no readings of P** where the fragmentary 
or mutilated condition of the papyrus renders the text uncertain. First 
I present a list of readings apparently peculiar to the papyrus among 
extant Greek MSS. Such a list has a twofold value. It makes it easy 
for future collators of minuscule MSS at present little-known to make 
quick comparison with the peculiarities of P*; but also it brings out 
quite clearly that the text of P* whatever be its actual classification 
is ashort text. There are in this list 19 omissions, and only 3 additions. 
Such evidence would seem to favour the view that the text of Acts 
known in Egypt in the 3rd century, as represented by P”, was an 
‘unedited ’ text. 

My second list contains all certain variants of P* from the Textus 
receptus, together with the support given to the papyrus (i) by the 
Old Uncials (ii) by Codex Bezae, which, however, is unfortunately 
defective for Acts viii 29-x 14 (iii) by 1739 (von Soden’s I b? text) 
(iv) by members of von Soden’s I c group, including amongst them 
431, (v) by other important evidence, particularly that of Origen where 
available and certain which I give from my own collation taken from 
the text in the Berlin Corpus. 
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The minuscule MSS I refer to under Gregory’s numbers, but it may 
be convenient here to give in brackets von Soden’s notation as well. 
Where other collations are not available I have relied on von Soden’s 
apparatus ; I have also found Clark’s apparatus helpful. 

Von Soden’s I b’ text is here represented by 1739 (78). . 

His Ic’ text by 1611 (208): 1108 (370): 2138 (116): 1518 (551). 

His Ic? text by 614 (364): 383 (353): 2147 (8299): 257 (466): 
913 (470): 1765 (486): 255 (174): 876 (356). 

The order is the order of precedence assigned by von Soden. (In 
addition I quote 431 (8268) under Ic.) 

[It ought to be noticed that Henry A. Sanders in his article ‘Manuscript 
No. 16 of the Michigan Collection’ (i.e. the MS here quoted as 876) in 
Studies in honor of Walter Miller has shewn that this MS, which was 
given by Valentine-Richards in an Appendix, and which von Soden 
regarded as a very weak member of the Ic’ group, has also affinities 
not only with 81 (von Soden 162), 103 (von Soden 28), 206 (von Soden 
365) and 642 (von Soden 552)—a fact which was noted very generally by 
Scrivener in Adversaria Critica p. \xxv—, but also with another group 
of MSS which are mostly classed by von Soden as the I b’ text, i.e. 429 
(von Soden 398), 242 (von Soden 206), 630 (von Soden 461), 281 (von 
Soden 300), and with a group which Sanders calls Group 4, some of 
whose members appear to be in von Soden’s I b’ text. Its grouping is 
thus uncertain. It will be seen however that whenever I am able to 
quote it in the following list it has support from 614 or 431 or both. 
In comparing Sanders’s collation with that of Valentine-Richards for 
variants quoted, I have found no differences. ] 


List of Readings peculiar to p*, 
8. 36 vdwp] om. 

9. 19 enoxvee] BC. 

9. 19 Twas] uwavas. 

9. 24 

9. 39 avyyayov) yyayov. 

9. 39 emovet] avrats. 

10.10 emerecev] mOev. execev 383. eyevero SABC 1739 Orig. 
10.11 Post avewypevov habet xac teroapow apxats Sedepevov oxevos 

tt 

10. 13 merpe] om. 

10. 33 mavtes] om. 
10. 33 evwmov Tov om. 

10. 38 
11.3 om|om., 
1.8 om. 
XXXVIIL 
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II. 
It. 
II. 
23. 
12. 
12. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
16, 
16. 
16. 
} 16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
17. 
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de post rovro] om. 
exertyoay | + por. 


ev avtwoxea Tovs pabyras| > pabyras ev avrioxea. 


wpuray avtwy] wpuray. 

Tpos avTnv eray]| Tpos avryy. 
opobvpadoy Se] kar opobvpadov. 
| caovA, 

om. 

avayOevres Se] kat avaxOevres. 

avrot| ovrot. 

ovk agios] agios ovK 

trav caBBarov| > av. 


ev Tw Walpw tw devrepw| ev Tors Warpors. 


a.wviov| awvtas. 

Tov Kupiov] om. 

de] ye (re A B 431. 876). 
Kat | om. 

vpas | + arorrnvat. 
exuotpepew] Praem. Kat. 
avtous] 

Kat THS mropveas | om. 
kata om. 

ot ante rpecBurepo | om. 
cupiay | praem tv. 
| om. 


THY ovpiay Kat THY dia THS Kat THS KLALKLAS. 


ovopatt | om. 

o ante mravios | om 

meprerepev | 

om. 

kat ante emotpeyas| om. 

ot avrov araytes | 0 avTov odos. 


avOpwrrovs pwpatous vrapxovtas | > vrapxovras pwpacovs avOpwrrovs. 
Ta pypara tavta post paBdovxor| ante paBdovxor. 


Twv evoxnpovwy | praem. Kat. 
de post ev] om. 


most remarkable variant in this list is the omission of xat rys 
No support except in the Aethiopic version has yet 
been noticed, but if it is genuine it obviously strengthens the view that 
‘ the Jerusalem decree was concerned with food regulations and not with 
ethical precepts. 
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Ninety-six variants are here recorded, 23 of them being omissions and 
only 5 additions, a characteristic which has already been noticed in con- 
nexion with the list of readings peculiar to p*. Of these 96 variants, 65 
are printed in Hort’s reconstructed ‘ Neutral’ text which is practically 
the text of B; 9 are the readings of D where D differs from the text of 
the Old Uncials; and 3 are found in von Soden’s Ib and Ic groups 
to the exclusion of support from D or the Old Uncials. The remaining 
readings cannot be classified. We may note also that in 50 out of the 
65 agreements with the ‘ Neutral’ text the papyrus also agrees with 
members of I b and Ic groups ; and in 3 out of the 9 agreements with 
DD the same phenomenon is present. The papyrus then cannot be said 
to give a text which is definitely that of the Old Uncials still less that of 
D, but rather a mixed text, traces of which seem to have survived in 
von Soden’s Ib and Ic groups. 614 agrees with the papyrus 25 times, 
431 supports it 29 times, and in 19 out of these 29 places it also has 
support from members of the Ic group, which shows that Professor 
Creed is right in grouping this MS with the Ic group. In two cases 
431 gives the only support that I have been able to discover for P*. 
1739 agrees with the papyrus 27 times, but never alone and only twice 
without support from the I c group. 

We have in fact here a text not unlike that of the Caesarean text in 
the Gospels, a text which is mainly but not solely the text of the great 
uncials & B, for it has a blend of readings of which some are found 
alsoin D. This text, like the Caesarean text, has few distinctive readings 
and like the Caesarean text is found mainly is minuscules. Von Soden 
seems to have been happier in his classification of these minuscule MSS 
in Acts than he was with the Caesarean minuscules in the Gospels, 
though it is becoming more and more clear that he included too much 
under the I text. The same blend of readings found in these minuscules 
is found in P*. It would however be wrong to classify P amongst 
the I c group, for that group has a certain number of additions ‘ Western’ 
in character which are lacking in the papyrus. It may very well be 
however that P* represents the distinctive non-western element which 
Valentine-Richards was convinced lay behind such MSS as 614 and 
383 and which is preserved in the Great Uncials. 614 and 383 also 
contain some ‘ Western’ additions which Valentine-Richards regarded 
as coming from an ancestor of D, additions which are also found in the 
Harclean asterisked and marginal readings. 
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We might then describe these results in the following diagram :— 
Distinctive non-Western text 
(represented by P**) 


N J. Ancestor of D 


Text of Great Uncials Ic D 


It would appear further that the type of text preserved in P* may 
be the text of Origen. Direct quotations from Acts in Origen are very 
few, but in the Contra Celsum written at Alexandria he quotes fully 
Acts 10. 9-12 (see the edition in the Berlin Corpus p. 127). It is 
surely significant that five times in these verses he agrees with the 
variants found in P*. The evidence however does not admit of 
definite conclusions, for there are other variants found in Origen’s 
quotation of these verses which do not agree with P* but do agree 
with the Old Uncials and members of Ib and Ic group, particularly 
431 and 1739. 

These variants are as follows :— 


(a2) 10.10 exerecer] eyevero 8 ABC 431. 1739- 

(2) 10. 10 avrov exoracis] > exoracrs ex avtov C. 
(c) 10.11 em avrov] om. 8 ABC?’E 1739. 431. 876. 
10. 11 Sedepevov xa] om. 8 ABC’*E 431. 

10.12 Kar ra om. A BC? 1739. 431. 

In (a) the papyrus is defective ; in (4) and (d) it has the readings of 
the T.R. ; in (c), where there is great variation in all the MSS, it has 
a reading almost impossible to classify ; in (e) its text is uncertain but 
Kenyon thinks it probable that the papyrus omits these words. 

It may very well be then that, if the papyrus was less fragmentary and 
the quotations from Origen more numerous, greater agreement would 
be found between the two. What seems to be established is that the 
text of P", the oldest Egyptian fragments of Acts preserved, is a 
distinctive ‘non-Western’ text, probably older than the texts of the 
Great Uncials and of D, and presenting the same kind of characteristics 
as that known as the Caesarean text of the Gospels, and that possibly it 
is the text used by Origen. R. V. G. TASKER. 
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TWO COLLATIONS OF THE TEXT OF ACTS 
IN CODEX 876 


A VINDICATION OF MR VALENTINE-RICHARDS 


I wriTE this note to vindicate the reputation of a scholar who is no 
longer here to speak for himself, and to reassure my fellow-students as 
to the accuracy of his work. 

Three years ago it fell to me to prepare for the Press an edition of 
the text of Acts in Codex 614 and some of its allies (Cambridge 
University Press 1934) which the late Mr A. V. Valentine-Richards had 
left unfinished at the time of his death (see_/. Z7.S. vol. xxxvi pp. 191 f). 
My own part in the published work was confined to providing a brief 
introduction. The Greek text and the apparatus had already been com- 
pleted and were actually in print. In this work Mr Valentine-Richards 
had included a collation of the text of Acts in Codex 876 (formerly 224), 
now MS no. 16 of the Michigan collection, but previously III 37 
in the Burdett-Coutts Library in London. This MS is assigned by 
Gregory to the thirteenth century, but Professor H. A. Sanders in the 
study to which I shall presently refer thinks that late twelfth century is 
the probable date. Though the text of 876 has certain marked affinities 
with 614, it is less closely connected therewith than are 383, 431, and 
1518. No doubt this is the reason why Mr Valentine-Richards had 
relegated it to an Appendix. 

Reviewing this posthumous work of Mr Valentine-Richards in the 
Theol. Literatur-Blatt, May 24, 1935, Dr E. Nestle wrote as follows: 
‘Ob alles richtig und vollstandig ist, kénnte nur an den Handschriften 
selbst nachgepriift werden; nach einer brieflichen Notiz von H. A. 
Sanders hat einer seiner Schiiler in der Vergleichung von 876 4¢ Irrtiimer 
gefunden.’ Professor Sanders has now himself published a complete 
collation of 876—in addition to Acts the MS includes the Catholic 
Epistles and the Epistles of St Paul—and he has prefixed thereto a full 
examination of the affinities of 876 both with 614 and its allies (especially 
1518), and with other minuscule MSS, notably 103 and its supporters.’ 
This study breaks fresh ground and collects valuable data for the later 
history of the text of the Acts and the Epistles. In his introduction 
Professor Sanders informs us that he had actually completed his own 
collation of the entire MS before he learnt for the first time from me of 
the existence of Mr Valentine-Richards’s collation of the text of Acts. 
He ‘gratefully acknowledges’ the help he has received from Mr Valentine- . 
Richards’s collation, but at the same time he repeats publicly in his own 


1 Studies in honor of Walter Miller, University of Missouri Studies, Columbia, Mo. 
U.S.A. pp. 141-189. 
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name the charge which he had already communicated by letter to 
Dr Nestle: ‘forty-four errors’, he writes, ‘were discovered by a com- 
parison against seven in my own collation.’ 

Now forty-four errors in twenty-eight chapters is not perhaps a larger 
proportion than might be found in many collations which are in current 
use, but it is a larger proportion than I should expect to find in a collation 
by Mr Valentine-Richards. I have therefore myself conducted a minute 
comparison between the two collations with a view to identifying the 
forty-four errors with which Professor Sanders hascredited Mr Valentine- 
Richards. ‘This is the result. 1 have found thirty-eight discrepancies 
between the two collations. I should add that I have not included 
among these thirty-eight discrepancies six errors in text numeration, 
since these clearly ought not to count as errors in collation.’ Nor have 
I included xvii 18, where a plus sign has dropped out of the type at the 
beginning of a line in Mr Valentine-Richards’s collation, since the real 
intention of the note is not doubtful. Nor have I included v 3, where Pro- 
fessor Sanders gives Avava as the reading of the MS, since Mr Valentine- 
Richards qualifies his record of Avanas with a note of doubt—w# vid. 

I now proceed to analyse these thirty-eight discrepancies. 

It has perhaps escaped the notice of Professor Sanders and his pupil 
that, while Professor Sanders took as his standard of comparison for the 
Textus Receptus the Oxford edition of 1880, Mr Valentine-Richards 
collated with Dr Scrivener’s V.7. Graece Editio Major (Cambridge) of 
1891, and that these two editions are not quite identical. In actual 
fact no less than eight of the readings recorded by Professor Sanders as 
variants from the Textus Receptus, which are not to be found in Mr 
Valentine-Richards’s collation, are not there recorded for the very good 
reason that they are also the readings of the text with which Mr Valentine- 
Richards was collating. It is of some general interest to record that in 
every case it is Scrivener, not the Oxford text, which reproduces the 
original reading of the third edition of Stephanus, and further that in 
six cases out of the eight the later Oxford text departs not only from 
the original Stephanus, but also from Stephanus as reproduced by Mill. 
Mr Valentine-Richards has been happier than Professor Sanders in his 
choice of a text with which to collate,* but in so far as accuracy in 
collation is in question, these eight discrepancies, not only do not prove 
error on the part of either collator, they actually help to establish the 
fidelity of them both to the texts on which they severally worked. The 


1 Ati 43, xii 15, and xxvii ro Mr Valentine-Richards is at fault. At iii 3, vii 16, 
and xx 34 Professor Sanders is at fault. 

2 A fourth edition of Scrivener’s Novum Testamentum textus Stephanici A.D. 
sso cum variis lectionib ditionum Bezae, etc., with further corrections by 
Eb. Nestle, was published at Cambridge (Deighton, Bell & Co.) in 1906. 
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number of discrepancies which require explanation is thus reduced from 
thirty-eight to thirty. 

This total of thirty is subject to further reduction. For in the first place 
it would not be more reasonable to account it an ‘error’ that Mr Valentine- 
Richards has failed to record the abbreviation iAyj for "IepovoaAyp at 
xv 4 than it would be to account it an ‘error’ that Professor Sanders 
has not recorded the abbreviation Aaé for Aa Bis ati 16. Again, three 
discrepancies are explained by the fact that Mr Valentine-Richards has 
recognized the hand of one and not, with Professor Sanders, of two 
correctors. Now Professor Sanders ascribes three corrections in Acts 
and three only to ‘man. 2’, and since in one of these three cases 
(xxvii 31) Professor Sanders is himself in doubt whether the correction 
may not be truly ascribed to the original hand, and since the total 
of the corrections in the other two passages amounts, it seems, to three 
letters (+77 and airév for airar), it is likely that here too there is room 
for doubt as to the corrector’s identity. In three other notes Professor 
Sanders differs from Mr Valentine-Richards, not in ascribing to the 
original hand a different reading, but only in considering the original 
reading to be doubtful. It may be conceded that in three cases Professor 
Sanders gives a slightly more complete account of the MS as it stands, 
inasmuch as he records three corrections by a later hand (of the fifteenth 
century) which Mr Valentine-Richards has not included. But Mr 
Valentine-Richards’s omission of these later corrections seems less serious 
than Professor Sanders’s inclusion in his Introduction (p. 152) of the 
impossible {ypiay (xxvii 10) as the reading of 876 itself, when in the 
collation he only claims for it the authority of ‘ man. 3.’ 

At xii 15 Professor Sanders has no note to correspond with Mr 
Valentine-Richards’s note ‘de ante «Aeyov.. Now here it seems very 
probable that Mr Valentine-Richards records an actual variant of the 
MS (8c for 8’) and that Professor Sanders—or his pupil—has overlooked 
it. And the probability is increased by the fact that this note of Mr 
Valentine-Richards coincides with one of his three errors in verse 
numeration, which may easily have misled Professor Sanders when he 
checked his own collation by that of Mr Valentine-Richards. It is in 
any case a very slight matter. 

Mr Valentine-Richards has once failed to record the addition and 
once the omission of vi éfeAxvorixdy in 876. It seems needlessly 
exacting to reckon these two omissions as errors. 

And, lastly, a further four variants are only included in Professor 
Sanders’s collation because of eccentric accentuation or wrong breathing. 
Since Mr Valentine-Richards follows the very usual practice of printing 
his apparatus without breathings and accents, of course these ‘variants’ 
do not appear. 
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Thirteen discrepancies remain, and I believe thirteen only, which, 
assuming that Professor Sanders’s collation is exact throughout, may 
fairly be regarded as ‘errors’ on the part of Mr Valentine-Richards. 
In at least two cases, I strongly suspect that in truth Mr Valentine- 
Richards, not Professor Sanders, is in the right. But whether the true 
total of Mr Valentine-Richards’s errors is thirteen, or eleven, or ten, the 
number is comparable with the seven which Professor Sanders acknow- 
ledges himself to have discovered in his own collation by the help of 
Mr Valentine-Richards. 

The thirteen are these :— 

it2 +700 (dpovs) H. A.S. Not in V-R. 
15 «ixovor (vy erased) H. A.S. Not in V-R. 


(Is ixovor a slip for eixoor in the collation? Professor Sanders seems 
not to include this variant in his own analysis of the readings of 876, 
though he includes other variants which are mere scribal eccentricities, 
e.g. ix 41. J. M.C.) 

iv 32 morevovrwy for morevodvrew H. A.S. Not in V-R. 

Vii 44 pwvoei for H. A. S. Mwvon V-R. 

ix 41 for xnpas (sic) H. A. S. Not in V-R. 

xvi I xaryvtyxe for xaryvyoe H. A. S. Not in V-R. 
xvi 40 V-R. gives es] zpos. Not in H. A. S. 
xx 24 6y first written ; corr. #v man 3, H. A. S. Not in V-R. 
xxi13 V-R. gives re. Not in H. A.S. 
xxii 29 airoi for az’ abrod H.A.S. Not in V-R. 
(A very curious mistake on the part of the scribe. J. M. C.) 
xxiv om. déH.A.S. Not in V-R. 
xxv 26 mpooryayov for zpoyyayov H. A. S. Not in V-R. 
xxvii 17 trof{wwvatvres H. A. S. Not in V-R. 


It is no part of my purpose to disparage Professor Sanders’s work 
upon Codex 876. I have already paid my tribute to his useful analysis 


of the readings of the MS shewing its textual affinities, and had no more * 


been in question than the accuracy of this particular collation I might 
have refrained from an odious comparison. But in Mr Valentine- 
Richards’s book the collation of 876 is subsidiary to more extensive and 
more important work on Codex 614 and its nearer allies. If the censure 
into which Professor Sanders has been betrayed (relying, as I suspect, 
upon the too sharp eyes of an inexperienced pupil) is not reduced to its 
proper proportions, it will inevitably weaken the confidence of textual 
critics in the rest of Mr Valentine-Richards’s work. I have little doubt 
that there are some faults there too, as there are in almost every collation; 
but 1 hope to have shewn that the evidence of Professor Sanders’s 
independent work on 876, when it has been properly scrutinized and 
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controlled, encourages us to expect that they are neither numerous nor 
important, J. M. Creep. 


A NOTE ON MARK iv. 28 f. 


THE phrase drav rapadot 6 still awaits a satisfying interpreta- 
tion. The ingenious conjecture (Blass and Turner), xa:pds for xapwés, 
has not commended itself. It is open to the obvious objection that in 
real life the beginning of the harvest is fixed not by the calendar but 
by the state of the crop. It is 6 xapwds and not 6 xa:pds that gives the 
signal that the time to reap has come. Therefore if we are to translate 
mapado: by ‘permits’ or ‘allows’, it is better to retain 6 xapmds as the 
subject of the verb. 

But the matter does not end there. We can go on to ask whether 
Mark’s zapadot is right. The moment that question is put, a new 
possibility emerges—that zapadot is a’ mistranslation of an Aramaic 
original. In this connexion Josh. xi rg is instructive: 


Targum (ed. Praetorius) : 


The apparatus of the large Cambridge Septuagint presents us with 
three Greek renderings of noun : maptdwxev, and cipyvevoe. 
We need not stay to discuss the question which of these is the correct 
rendering: it is sufficient to notice that rapadidwy and cipyvedw were 
among the possible renderings and, further, that they do not exhaust 
the possibilities. Suppose that Mark’s rapadoz is the translation of some 
form of that root of many shades of meaning, nbw. Then we might 
retranslate érav 5¢ wapadot 6 xaprds by 
NPB 721 


where ovdw is read as an ’Aph'el and could fairly be rendered by the 
Greek wapadot. I suggest that pd is a misreading of bby (Pe‘al) 
and that another meaning of the root oSvi is involved, that of ‘com- 
pleteness’, ‘maturity’, the meaning that appears in the Syriac 
Jas Jig ‘an adult male’. The original sense of the clause will 
then have been: ‘when the fruit is fully mature.’ 

This conclusion carries with it the corollary that the parable describes 
not three but four stages in the growth of the crop: the blade, the ear, 
the fuil corn in the ear, the mature fully ripe grain. And here we may 
notice that the Palestinian farmer, on the testimony of Dalman (Ardeit 
und Sitte in Palistina, ii 304f), distinguishes some eleven stages of 
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growth. For our present purpose it is necessary only to justify the 
distinction between ‘the full corn in the ear’ and the fully ripe corn. 
I suggest that ‘the full corn in the ear’ corresponds exactly to the 
penultimate stage in Dalman’s list: ‘wenn die Kérner ihre volle Grésse 
in Weichreife erhielten.’ The Palestinian farmer describes this stage 
by the term mefrik; and Dalman shews that the corresponding noun 
Sarik is the equivalent of the Hebrew 3°38 (Exod. ix 31; xiii 4; Deut. 
xvi 1; Mishnah Kil. v 7). The ‘full corn in the ear’ is then the 
fully formed corn which is not yet ripe for the sickle. When this ‘full 
corn in the ear’ has matured, then the harvest begins. 

T. W. Manson. 


NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE BOOK OF 
PROVERBS 


In Proverbs xix ro the Hebrew text runs as follows :— 
xd 
aN 
which is translated in the English Versions : 
‘ Delicate living (A.V. Delight) is not seemly for a fool ; 
Much less for a servant to have rule over princes.’ 
That the connexion of ideas between the clauses is obscure has already 
been pointed out by commentators; delicate living forms no real 
parallel to rulership. The inadequate parallelism must remain so long 
as 22yn is referred to the / 33y ‘be soft, delicate, dainty’, cognate with 
the Arabic 3:6 ‘used amorous behaviour, affected languor’.* It 


seems preferable, however, to explain »3yn here, not by reference to 


oy = 5:6, but to sy = [is ‘drew, pulled’ (a camel’s head by means 


of the halter), in IV ‘ordered affairs in a good manner’ ; cis means 


‘rope, cord’, and is used also of ‘ imanegemnens ° (of an affair), while 
Ssié means ‘great, large’, and ate ‘one who applies himself to 


affairs’? If syn be referred to this root, it will mean “management 
or direction of affairs’ i.e. administration, government, a meaning which 
furnishes an excellent parallel to rulership in the second half of the 
verse. We may now translate: 
‘ Administration is inappropriate ‘ for a fool, 
Much less (appropriate) for a servant is rulership over princes.’ 

1 See W. O. E. Oesterley Book of Proverbs (Westminster Comm.) p. 156. 

2 So Brown-Driver-Briggs Heb. Lex. 772, and all the Versions. 

3 Lane Arab. Eng. Lex. 2169 f. 

* This is better than ‘seemly’; see Oesterley of. cit., loc. cit. Cp. Toy Proverbs 
(Intern. Crit. Comm.) 371. 
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Thus two Hebrew roots are to be distinguished, first the compara- 
tively common ( ‘be soft’, and secondly (25) ‘take the 


reins’ (of government), which, so far as I am aware, is to be found in 
this passage only. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the word "7 in "O30 AY j2 
WWE? Prov. xxiv 14 is from yw ‘knew’.’ If this be the case, the 
translation is not easy. Toy,’ for example, similarly R.V.,° has to 
supply the words ‘to be’—‘so know wisdom (to be) to thy soul’. 
Further, the vocalization of nyt, whether it be pointed 727 or 7~3—the 
manuscripts vary *—is curious for the more normal "Y%.° I suggest, 
however, that we have here not an imperative form of yt, but an 
imperative of a +/ny7 cognate with the Arabic Lé5 ‘sought, desired, 
asked, demanded’. The translation will then run: 


‘So seek wisdom for thyself, 
If thou find it,’ &c. 
Should this equation of nyt = les be accepted, the vocalization 7¥4 
becomes quite normal.” 
This same root may also underlie MY in Prov. xxix 7. The Hebrew 


text is as follows :— 
yy 
which is translated in the English Versions: 


‘The righteous taketh knowledge of (A.V. considereth) the cause of 
the poor : 


The wicked hath not understanding (A.V. regardeth not) to know it.’ 


Oesterley rightly remarks that the words ‘hath not understanding to 
know it’ are in this connexion ‘somewhat pointless’, and he approves 
Toy’s emendation ‘doth not plead for the needy’.* Clearly 
some parallel is required in the second half of the verse to the thought of 
the first half. No such parallel is suggested by the Versions which take 
nyt as the ordinary noun meaning ‘knowledge’. A comparison with 


1 So Brown-Driver-Briggs op. at. p. 393, the Versions and commentaries 
generally. 2 Op. cit. p. 447. 
5 The A.V. seems to imply NYT ‘knowledge’. 


* See Ginsburg Hebrew Bible, ad loc. 

5 For explanations of the form ny see Toy op. cit. p. 451, and Gesenius, Heb, 
Gramm. (Kautzsch-Cowley), 2nd ed. 48'. Beer in Kittel Bibl. Hebr., ad loc, reads 

® Lane op. at. p. 883. 

7 Cp. Hos. vi 3; ought My") to be read as mya also there? [G. R. D.] 

® Op. cit. p. 260; ep. Toy op. cit. p. 508. 
VOL. XXXVIII. Dd 
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les, however, produces a very satisfactory parallel. This root, as stated 
above, means ‘sought, desired, demanded’. In VIII ssl it means 
‘claimed, demanded for oneself’, while (65 is a ‘claim, suit’, su is 
‘claimed’ (property), and s.lé su is ‘one upon whom a claim is 
made’ (for property)—a ‘ defendant in a law-suit ’—while pis means 
‘claiming’ (property)—a ‘ plaintiff in a law-suit’.' Referring then nyt 
here to a root my1 = les we may regard it as a forensic term meaning 
‘law-suit’ and translate : 
‘ The righteous considereth the cause of the poor : 
(But) the wicked man regardeth not (his) suit.’ 


In Prov. xxv 17 the word 72" in the phrase pn "Ph is usually 
explained as the Hiph‘il imperative of "p* ‘be precious, prized —so 
‘make rare (i.e. withhold) thy foot’? It seems probable, however, 
that though 7) is rightly regarded as the Hiph. imv. of “p", it is not to 
be translated ‘make precious’, but ‘make heavy’, as in Arabic wo 
means ‘was heavy, still, motionless, rested’.* The first half of the 
verse may then be translated —‘ Make heavy (make still) thy foot (in 
keeping away) from thy friend's house’.* In this connexion it is 
interesting to recall the Arabic proverb all a=, ‘God 
bless him who pays visits, and short visits’, Wai» meaning ‘lighten’, 
‘cause to be less heavy’, i.e. shorten.* 

Perles* has already suggested that = ‘despised’ is to be 
found in Prov. xxv 27. Another occurrence of it may be seen perhaps 
in Prov. xxviii 11, where the Hebrew text runs: 


Wx 
OT 


translated in the English Versions : 
‘The rich man is wise in his own conceit; 
But the poor that hath understanding searcheth him out.’ 


If spn here has the sense ‘search, examine thoroughly’—and it is 


1 Lane of. cit. p. 883 f. 

2 Brown-Driver-Briggs op. cit. p. 429, and commentators generally. 

3 Lane of. cit. p. 2960. 

4 For similar sayings cp. Ecclus. xiii 9, xxi 22, and Achikar ii 74 (R. H. Charles 
Apoc. and Pseudepig. ii 738). In Syriac ja» Aph. followed by ‘sx. means oner: 
Suit, molestus fuit, for example in w/ Ss. (Payne Smith Thes. Syr. 1624) 
which may be translated ‘do not be a bore’ (A Compendious Syr. Dict. ed. J. Payne 
Smith 196). 

5 Burckhardt Arabic Proverbs 96, No. 303. 
6 Analekten sur Textkritik des A. 7. (1922) p. 20. 

7 Lane of. at. p. 611 ff. For the root in Ethiopic with the same meaning, see 
Dillmann Lex. Ling. Aethiop. p. 98. ' 
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usually given this sense '—the meaning of the second half of the verse 
will be that ‘the poor man who has discernment is able to see through 
him’? This sense of the root is preserved by the renderings of the 
Vulg. (serutabitur) and of Aq. and Theod. (éyvdoe airdv).2 The 
renderings of the Targ. and Pesh. "D3, oS are strikingly 
different, and suggest the possibility that underlying 19pm here is a 
distinct root "pn = 5i>. This equation provides good sense. The rich 
man is frequently devoid of wisdom, yet his wealth gives him a certain 
confidence in himself. The poor man, on the other hand, frequently 
has a finer sense of values and consequently despises the rich man for 
his false assumption of wisdom. It may be noted that one of the 
meanings of xarayryvioxw (the word which the LXX uses to translate 
here) is ‘ despise ’.* 

The /on = el) ‘desire eagerly’® has already been detected by 
Perles* in Ps. cxl g and Isa. xxx 18. It is possible that the phrase 
nipyiA MK in Prov. xxix 4 is to be explained by reference to this same 
Arabic root. The translation of nn here has caused much difficulty, 
and some such translation as Toy’s ‘a man of exactions’ has become 
customary— it being held that the term is used in this passage, and 
apparently nowhere else, in a non-ritual sense.’ If, however, mon 
here is to be explained by reference to 4\;—it will then mean ‘desires’ 
—it will, of course, having nothing at all to do with the ritual term, 
with which in form it is identical. We may now translate: 


‘A king by judgement establisheth the land, 
But one who is covetous (lit. a man of desires) * overthrows it’. 


D. WINTON THOMAS. 


[Note on Prov. iii 35. May not tbe ann odD3 be altered to 
nop ovd*D> Dv) ‘and the desire of fools is shame(ful)’? If so, the 
erroneous transposition may be explained as due to an endeavour to 
make sense of a sort out of the unfamiliar 09. G. R. D.] 


1 So Brown-Driver-Briggs op. cit. 350, and commentators generally. 

2 Oesterley of. cit. p. 251. 3 Field Orig. Hexafl. ii 367. 

4 Liddell & Scott Gk. Eng. Lex. (ed. Stuart Jones and M°Kenzie) 886. 

5 Hava Arab.-Eng. Dict. 279; Freytag Lex, Arab,-Lat. ii 213. 

® Op. cit. pp. 66, 76. See further H. Bauer Die Gottheiten von Ras Schamra in 
2.A.T.W., N.F. xii 59, where the meaning of the proper name DD is given as 
‘Wunsch(kind)’, and Margoliouth Arabs and Israelites 15 before him. 

1 Toy op. cit. p. 507. The exactions are ‘all sorts of demands for money’. Cp. 
Oesterley of. cit. p. 259 f, who notes that some emend to MN ‘deceit’ (cp. 
LXX) but prefers M.T. 

8 Cp. Vulg. vir avarus. The LXX renders by dvip wapdvopos, the Pesh. by 
Was, and the Targ. by The plural in is intensive; see 
Gesenius, of. cit. 124°. 
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MORE NOTES ON THE ROOT yt IN HEBREW 


To the increasing number of occurrences of yt in the O.T., which 
appear to receive their best explanation by reference, not to y1 ‘knew’, 


but to a distinct /y7 cognate with the Arab. & ‘was still, quiet, at 


rest’ (in the sense of being reduced to submission or humiliation), 
Mr G. R. Driver has now added the well-known phrase ‘Sn yr? in 
Isa. liii 3, which he translates ‘ humbled, disciplined by sickness ’." 

Mr Driver’s rendering finds interesting confirmation in Jewish 
tradition. R. Yizhaq Eliyyah Kohen, for example, commenting upon 
the phrase, remarks? AX DAI AVI Sin yr 
pin ‘Sinn sane’ mop. ‘yn yn has the idea of breaking just 
as “‘And he broke with them the men of Succoth” (Judges viii 16), 
i.e. he was broken by a severe sickness’.* Similarly R. Ben Asher 
Altschiiler* and R. Sh’lomoh Astruc® record that the phrase is ex- 
plained by some authorities by reference to 13%, as does an anonymous 
glossator,* while Herz Homberg explains it by the words X37) 1DY"D 
n'y o”dna ‘chastened and broken by sore diseases’, and again com- 
pares Judges viii 16.7 These examples are sufficient to shew that Jewish 


tradition has preserved a reminiscence of a /yv distinct from yp? 
‘knew’; and the recurring reference to Judges viii 16 is noteworthy in 
view of the present writer's suggestion*® that underlying it is the 
Arab. 


This use of y1" = gy in Isa. liii 3 suggests that {AY in verse rr may 


also be referred to this same Arabic root. The difficulties attaching to 
the word on the usual assumption that NYI here means ‘knowledge’ 
may be seen by consulting any commentary. A derivation from y? 
‘knew’ is, however, still retained by some modern commentators, 
though the obscurity of the suffix (is it per cognitionem sui or per cognt- 
tionem suam ?)* leads them to prefer the reading = Nyt.” 
But more generally resort is had to emendation. Kittel, for example, 
reads ‘NY73 ‘in his evil plight’,"’ and Elliger (following Sellin) would 


1In J.T.S. xxxviii 49. 

2 S. R. Driver and A. Neubauer Jewish Interpreters of Isa. litt i 132. 

3 Ibid. ii 141. 4 Ibid. i 282. 5 Ibid, i 124. 

6 Ibid. i 337. 1 Ibid. i 344 ; ii 402. 8 In J.7.S. xxxv 304-305. 

® F. Delitzsch Prophecies of Isaiah ii 336. 

10 e.g. P. Volz Jesaja I] 17; J. S. Van der Ploeg Les Chants du Serviteur de 
Jahvé 15, who adopts it with caution. Torrey, however (Second Isaiah 254), 
retains the suffix of the third person and translates ‘in knowing himself true he 
will be satisfied’. 

11 In Bibl. Hebr. (1929), ad loc., where it is noted that one MS. has 3. Cp. 
R. Levy Deutero-Isaiah 26, who, in interpreting INY% as ‘his knowledge of the 
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read in73y2 ‘ by his service’. It may well be, however, that the M.T. 
is after all correctly preserved and that ny" here is to be explained by 
reference to ¢s5. The sense obtained will then be ‘his submission, 


humiliation, discipline ’—a meaning which accords well with the general 
characterization of the Servant’s degradation and silent submission to 
his martyr’s fate as portrayed throughout the Songs. The equation of 
yy? here with e3 would seem to go far towards ridding the passage 


of both textual and exegetical difficulty. 

The Massoretic punctuation of this first half-verse whereby tny73 is 
unconnected with yaw” must be regarded as erroneous. The parallelism 
is clearly between the phrases Soyo and Con- 
necting then yaw" with iny3,* and taking AX as the equivalent of 
my, and transferring p¥ to the first half of the verse,* we may trans- 
late : 

‘Of the toil of his soul shall the righteous have his fill, 
He shall be sated with his humiliation.’ 
One further passage may be mentioned where the rendering of a Greek 
version rests on the assumption of a yw’ = 23> viz. Hos. vi 3.4 The 


verse opens MBM which is translated in the R.V. 
‘ And let us know, let us follow on to know the Lord’. The Versions 
in general derive AyI similarly from yr ‘knew’ (Targ. nds), but 
Quinta’s rendering by wadev$apnev® may point to a derivation from 
‘= E59» even though such a translation cannot be correct. 
D. Winton 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF 2py (apy 75x) 
IN THE PSALTER 


THE phrase 3py" mbx (‘the God of Jacob’, E.V.) occurs thirteen 
times in the book of Psalms, and since ‘ Jacob’ is used frequently in 


true reason of his suffering’, remarks that ‘a fuller expression of this thought 
might however have been expected’, and that the change to NY 3, which he 
translates ‘in spite of his misery’ provides a parallel suitable to the preceding one. 

) In Deuterojesaja in seinem Verhdltnis 2u Tritojesaja 8. 

2 So Torrey of. cit. p. 422; Volz op. at. pp. 171-172, &c. Kittel, however, op. cit., 
ad loc. retains the Massoretic punctuation. 

8 For AN = AN and for the transference of PY to the first half of the verse, 
see Mr Driver in J.7.S. xxxvi 152. 

* Mr Driver has kindly drawn my attention to this passage. 

5 Field Orig. Hexapl. ii 949. This is the word, of course, which is ordinarily 
used by the LXX to translate 1D’. Only one other occurrence of Quinta’s use of 
it is found (Hatch & Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint ii 1047), viz. in Ps. 
Ixviii 28, where it renders by wadedar (Field of. ait. ii 203; cp. 
Syr. ‘ chastise ’ (similarly Mishn, Hebr. 7° and Aram, 
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the Old Testament, e.g. in Deutero-Isaiah, to correspond with ‘ Israel 
in parallelism, the phrase ‘God of Jacob’ is usually understood wherever 
it occurs in a gentilic sense. ‘ Jacob’ is taken either as roughly equiva- 
lent to ‘Israel’, or more precisely (as Cheyne suggested on Ps. xxvii 16) 
as equivalent to ‘Southern Israel’, plain ‘Israel’ being taken to refer 
to the Northern tribes. 

But is there nothing more to be said on this matter? Is Cheyne’s 
suggestion sufficient to explain the choice of the expression apy’ ‘nx 
in several cases in which ‘ Jacob’ is not balanced by an ‘Israel’ in the 
parallel member? There are passages in the Psalms in which apy wide 
is used with emphasis on ‘Jacob’, but the emphasis does not seem to 
fall on the gentilic meaning of the name, but on some further signifi- 
cance which resides in it. Twice in Genesis (xxvii 36 and xxxii 27, 28) 
it appears that the name ‘Jacob’ suggested to the Hebrew ear some- 
thing beyond its gentilic meaning. 

The meaning of the root 3py must be investigated. The substantive 
3pY is a well-known word for ‘heel’ or ‘foot-print’, and the literal 
meaning of the verb (a denominative) is ‘to follow at the heel’ i.e. ‘to 
follow closely’, ‘to press upon in pursuit’. But it is not necessary 
to adopt Esau’s angry suggestion that the true meaning of the name 
‘ Jacob ’ is ‘ supplanter’, nor does it follow from Gen. xxxii 27, 28 that 
‘ Jacob’ is a name of reproach. All that is certain about verse 28 is 
that God gives Jacob a theophorous (and so a Aigher) name: Jsra-El~ 
‘El striveth (? persisteth) ’. 

From the physical sense of the verb 3py, ‘ to follow closely’, there 
follow two derivative senses, (a) to ‘ pursue as a victor’ ; (4) to ‘ follow 
as an avenger’. In some passages of the Psalms either of the two 
renderings of 3py’, ‘ one who is victorious ’, ‘one who avenges ’, would 
suit the context equally well, and either would answer to the emphasis 
laid on the title apy’ abe better than the rendering ‘God of Jacob’ 
when understood simply as equivalent to ‘God of Israel’ (or ‘of Southern 
Israel’). Lagarde (no mean authority) explains the name 3py’ from the 
Arabic as ‘one closely following’, and the corresponding verbal root in 
Arabic in the IIIrd stem means ‘to take vengeance’ as in Kur’an 
xxii 59, ‘Whoever hath taken a vengeance (‘akada) equal to the ven- 
geance which hath been taken (‘ukida) on him’. Two illustrations of 
this meaning may be cited from the Old Testament. 

Thus Gen. xlix 19 may be rendered: 

‘Gad, a troop chargeth upon him, 
But he (in turn) as (his own) Avenger chargeth upon them.’ 

So in Joshua viii 13 PY means not precisely ‘liers in wait’ (as E.V. 
=27N»), but a force intended after Israel’s defeat to follow the enemy, 
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and turn the tables on him, in other words an ‘avenger’. The kindred 
sense of ‘ paying back’ is found in the substantive 3?Y in Ps. xix 12 (11), 
‘In keeping of them there is great reward’. 

In the sense of ‘avenging’ or ‘rewarding’ the form 3py* may be 
suitably coupled in the Old Testament with the name of God. That 
it was so coupled in the ancient East appears from both Babylonian 
and Egyptian sources. The name Yakud-i/u has been read on a tablet 
of the age of Khammu-rabi, and a similar name has been tentatively 
read on Egyptian documents. ‘The scarabs of a Pharaoh, who evi- 
dently belonged to the Hyksos time, give his name as Jacob-her or 
possibly Jacob-el, and it is not impossible that some chief of the Jacob- 
tribes of Israel for a time gained the leadership in this obscure age.’ 
So writes Breasted (History of Egypt, p. 220). Yakub-ilu (or Jacob-el) 
means apparently either ‘God (Z/) is victorious’ or ‘God (Z/) aven- 
geth ’. 

If then apy’ can be used predicatively of JEHovan I suggest further 
that in certain places of the Psalms 3py" ‘abe is to be rendered not 
‘God of Jacob’ but ‘God the Victor’ or ‘God the Avenger’. spy 
becomes a virtual substantive (like the Tetragrammaton). No objection 
can be taken to this view on the ground that the two substantives 
stand in the construct relation. Similar instances are given in Gesenius— 
Kautzsch (§ 128, 4-9); as Gen. xvi 12, DIN ND, ‘wild man’: Amos 
v 2, dane ndina ‘the virgin Israel’: and especially Hosea x 6 23% 4 
‘the king who contendeth’, regi ultori (Vulgate). So apy’ ‘God 
who is Victor’ or ‘God who avengeth’. 

A specially significant case of the use of apy ‘nbx is that of Ps. 
xlvi 9, ro (8, 9), a passage which is wrongly interpreted when the 
rendering ‘He maketh wars to cease’ is given in verse ro for n’awo 
nicndp. JEHOVAH is not represented in the Psalm as the Prince of 
Peace, but as the universal Victor in war. To the ends of the earth, 
His conquering power is made known, for He utterly destroys His 
enemies ; it is He who hath made desolations in the earth. ‘The details 
of his complete victories follow. The Jdattie-array of the enemy is 
dissolved wherever it is found,’ their bows are broken ; their spears are 
_cut up; and the supply-wagons (not ‘chariots’) which form their laager, 
the last line of defence of their camp, are burnt with fire. 

To pin nondn to the abstract meaning of ‘War’ is wrong. The word 
is to be taken in a concrete sense, ‘an embattled army ’—‘a host in 
battle-array’ in several places of the O.T., e.g. 1 Kings xx 14, ‘Who 
shall marshal the army?’ Jer. vi 4 ‘Sanctify an army 
in array against her’, mondo my wp: Ps. xxvii 3 ‘If there rose up 
an army (nnd) against me’. 


1 Hence the plural monn, not ‘ wars’. 
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Noteworthy in Ps. xlvi is the description of JeHovaH in the first 
member of verse 9 (8) as MYN3I¥ MN and in the second member as 
apy’ dx. This double description is repeated in the same form in 
verse 12(11). The parallelism suggests that apy’ ‘nds like the preceding 
MIs mn describes JEHOVAH as an Avenger or as a victorious War- 
God. Further the passages quoted above (Gen. xlix 19 ; Joshua viii 13) 
help us to fix apy’ to the meaning, ‘One who is victorious in war’ or 
‘one who avengeth himself on his enemies’. 

There are other striking passages in which we note how well the 
rendering ‘God the Avenger’ (‘God the Victor’) fits the context. 
Specially striking is, 

Ps. xciv 7: 

‘ And they said, Jan (JEHOvaAH) shall not see, 
Neither shall God the Avenger consider it.’ 
Again, 
Ps. xx 2 (1): 


‘ JEHOVAH answer thee in the day of trouble, 
The name of God the Avenger set thee on high !’ 


Ps. Ixxvi 7 (6): 
* At thy rebuke, O God the Avenger, 
Both chariot and horse are stilled.’ 
Ps. Ixxxiv 9 (8): 


*O JenovaH, Elohim, Sébaoth, hear my prayer ; 
Give ear, O God the Avenger.’ 
To these let us add— 
Ps. Ixxxi 2 (1) and 5, 6 (4, 5). The latter passage runs: 
‘For it is a statute for Israel, 
An ordinance of God the Avenger. 
He appointed it in Joseph for a testimony, 
When he went out against (Sy) the land of Egypt’ 
(cf. Exod. xii 12). . 

Here the rendering of 3py’ bx by ‘God the Avenger’ certainly fits 
in with the context. The case in verse 2(1) is less compelling, but the 
parallelism points to the same or to a similar rendering : 

‘Sing aloud unto God our strength, 
Make a joyful noise unto God she Avenger.’ 

Two interesting passages remain on which we raise the question, can 
2py’ standing alone mean ‘ The Avenger’ and so be taken as a designa- 
tion of the God of Israel? The first passage is Psalm xxiv 6: 


* 
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apy 


‘Thus is it with the people who enquire of Him, 
With them that seek thy face,’ O Jacob.’ 


Here we note that the Prosody is regular, for each member of the verse 
contains three beats (accents), as I have marked them. Moreover, 
there is no difficulty in the syntax. Hans Schmidt (Psalmen, 1934) 
proposes indeed ‘enquire of Zhee’ in the first line, but the emendation 
is not needed. Sudden appeals to God such as that in the second line 
are found elsewhere in the Psalter, e.g. in Ps. xl 18 (17); xci ga, R.V. 
The difficulty of this verse lies not in its form, but in its substance. 
The parallelism and the phrases ‘enquire of Him’ and ‘seek thy face’ 
suggest a Divine person as the object, while on the contrary the name 
‘ Jacob’ suggests either the patriarch (long dead)* or the people named 
after him. 
The reading of the LXX removes one difficulty but raises another : 
yevea Tov airov, 


To ‘seek the face of God’ is a suitable phrase, but the addition of 
tov Geo, wb, makes the second member too long with four beats 
(accents). 

There are two further objections to accepting the help of the LXX. 
In the first place we are not sure of the Greek text, for one important 
authority, the St Germain MS of the Old Latin, does not notice the 
tod Geov (Rahlfs). Secondly, we cannot be sure that the Hebrew text 
which lay before the Alexandrian translators read apy’ ‘nbx. Their 
tov Geos may be borrowed from xix 2; xlv 8; 12; a/ (Septuagintal 
numeration). For the Greek translators it was a cheap emendation. 

Is any emendation needed? May we not take 3py’ standing by itself 
in the sense of ‘ Victor’ or ‘ Avenger’ as a Name of God? ‘Jacob’ is 
one of whom enquiry is to be made, and one whose face is to be 
sought. This description suits best a Divine person. And if it be 
objected that 3py’ has a strange look standing by itself with this sense, 
we appeal to the use of my (Ps. ix 3) and “w (Ps. Ixviii 15) without 
bx prefixed. 

The whole context favours the simple rendering ‘O Avenger’ or ‘O 
Victor’ in verse 6. The Psalm contemplates the triumphal entry of 
JeHOvAH into His city. At His coming He will bestow a blessing 
upon the pure in heart. Deeply stirred, the Psalmist turns and addresses 


1 R.V. margin, Or even Jacob. 2 See J.T.S. xxxvi 403. 
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his God directly : ‘Those that seek thy face are they who shall be thus 
blest, O Victor’ (verse 6). The Psalmist contents himself here with an 
epithet, ‘O Victor’. He reserves the Name of the Victor for the last 
four verses that he may announce it with becoming emphasis. He cries 
in verse 7, ‘Let the King of glory come in’, and in verse 8 he hears in 
answer a challenging question, ‘ But of what kind (nt "D, gua/is) is the 
King of glory?’. He replies at once in the same verse, ‘ JEHOVAH 
strong and mighty, JEHOvAH mighty in battle’. The challenge is put 
a second time, and then the full name, the double name, is announced, 
‘ JEHOvAH-Sebaoth ’. 

P.S.—The margin of the R.V. gives the Jewish (Aben Ezra, Rashi, 
Kimkhi) interpretation, thus : 

‘This is the generation of them that seek after him, 
That seek thy face, [even] Jacob.’ 


But the construction is harsh, first, because a vocative is to be expected 
after the affix of the second person in J'3B, and secondly, because 3py’, 
‘Jacob’, stands in isolation too far removed from "17, ‘the generation’, 
to be easily understood as being in apposition to it. 

The second passage of the Psalter in which 3py’ standing without 
wbx appears to be a Divine epithet used in the vocative—with em- 
phasis—is Ps. xliv 5 (4): 

apy? myw my 
‘Thou art He, my King, JEHOVAH ; 
Command victory, O Avenger.’ 


Here py’ is usually treated as a subjective genitive, in agreement 
with the accentuation.? But such a qualifying genitive is not needed. 
The victory for which the Psalmist prays can be only the victory of his 
own people. The verse gains both in vigour and in symmetry, if 3py" 
be taken as a vocative: ‘Command victory, O Avenger.’ 


W. Emery BARNES. 


1 pbs is due to the Elohist redactor in Book II. 
2 The LXX does not help. 
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The Pseudo-Philonic ‘De Iona’. Part I (= Studies and Documents, 
edited by Kirsopp Lake and Sitva Lake, VII), by Hans Lewy. 
in-8°, 24+ 49 pp. London, Christophers, 1936. Price 7s. 6d. 


LE recueil des traductions de Philon en vieil arménien, publié par 
J.-B. Aucher (Mkrtié Avkerian) en 1826, contient une sorte d’amplifi- 
cation oratoire sur la mission du prophéte Jonas 4 Ninive, dont l’original 
grec est par ailleurs inconnu. Des 1833, A. F. Dahne déclarait sans 
ambages que ce zepi "Iwva ne pouvait appartenir 4 Philon.’ Ce verdict 
n’a rencontré depuis lors aucune opposition de quelque autorité. 
M. Hans Lewy, qui l’accepte, comme tout le monde, estime néan- 
moins que le de Jona offre un certain intérét, auquel l’édition et la 
traduction d’Aucher ne rendent pas pleine justice. Pour remédier & 
cette insuffisance, il a repris, avec un soin minutieux, l'étude du texte, 
en veillant 4 ne laisser dans l’ombre aucun témoin, direct ou indirect, 
de la tradition manuscrite. Son édition, excellemment imprimée sur les 
presses du patriarcat arménien de Jérusalem, marque un progres sensible 
sur la publication d’Aucher. Elle sera suivie d’une traduction ou peut- 
étre d’une rétroversion en grec, 4 laquelle sera jointe, apparemment, 
une recherche critique sur les sources de cet apocrypke et la place qui 
lui revient dans Vhistoire théologique et littéraire. L’introduction du 
présent volume s’attache exclusivement, ou peu s’en faut, au classement 
des manuscrits et 4 quelques problémes techniques concernant la langue 
et le style du document. 

Il est généralement admis que le traducteur arménien de Philon 
appartenait a l’école hellénophile, dont la manitre propre a été pertinem- 
ment caractérisée par le P. Nersts Akinian et, avec plus de détails, par 
le Prof. A. Manandian. Partant de la, M. Lewy s’est appliqué 4 for- 
muler en régles précises les procédés artificiels de syntaxe et de phraséo- 
logie mis & la mode par les épigones arméniens de Denys le Thrace. II 
a repris, sur une base plus large, |’ Armenian-Greek Index dressé par 
M. Ralph Marcus, d’aprés le de Vita contemplativa et les quelques frag- 
ments arméniens des Quaestiones in Genesim et Exodum, dont la version 
arménienne est paralléle & un original grec encore existant. Le glossaire 
ainsi constitué par M. Lewy comprend déja un total d’environ gooo 
mots (Lewy, p. 17). Jusqu’ici nous ne trouvons qu’a louer, et ces 
travaux préliminaires, conduits avec un luxe de soins méticuleux, appor- 
tent certainement une contribution appréciable 4 la linguistique 


1 «Uber die Schriften des Philo’, dans Theologische Studien und Kritiken, t. vi 
(1833) 988-989. 
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arménienne. I1 faut pourtant marquer le point & partir duquel la 
méthode de M. Lewy ne peut, présentement, obtenir qu’une approba- 
tion conditionnelle. 

En supposant aux observations faites sur le Philon arménien un 
maximum de rigueur et d’exactitude, les régles qui valent pour le Philon 
authentique ne s'appliquent au pseudo-Philon qu’a la faveur d’une 
équivoque. M. Lewy prononce, il est vrai, que le de Jona et les autres 
fausses piéces contenues dans les fara/i~omena arméniens de Philon ont 
été traduits par le méme interpréte qui a traduit le vrai Philon 4 Con- 
stantinople, un peu apres l’année 570 (pp. 9-16). Puisqu’il l’affirme avec 
cette assurance, nous devons croire qu’il en tient la preuve. Mais en 
attendant qu'il l’ait produite, voici le doute embarrassant od nous 
sommes laissés. Le traducteur arménien a-t-il trouvé le de Jona joint & 
des ceuvres authentiques dans les manuscrits de Philon? C’est possible, 
mais assez peu d’accord avec ce que l’on connait de la tradition grec- 
que. II faudrait donc plutét admettre que l’interpréte arménien a grossi 
son recueil de piéces qu’il a ramassées on ne sait ot en dehors du corpus 
Philonianum: mauvaise note pour la version arménienne. II s’ensui- 
vrait de l& que cette version est I’ceuvre d’un esprit assez obtus pour avoir 
cru reconnaitre la pensée de Philon dans un pastiche aussi totalement 
plat et insipide que le de Jona. Mieux vaudrait donc, provisoirement, 
réserver cette question et prendre le de Jona en lui-méme, sans prétendre 
lui appliquer des régles systématiques fondées sur la version arménienne 
du Philon authentique. Elles sont du reste bien loin d’avoir, pour la 
constitution du texte, l’importance que M. Lewy est enclin & leur 
attribuer. 

La philologie aura beau faire des prodiges d’habileté technique, elle ne 
trouvera pas le moyen d’interpréter un texte et conséquemment d’en 
contréler la tradition sans recourir, comme dernier critére, & la pensée 
méme dont il est expression verbale. Rien n’est décevant comme de 
poser en principe ou d’admettre en pratique que cette pensée est suscep- 
tible d’étre décomposée par la seule analyse grammaticale ou lexico- 
graphique. Quelques mots trés simples, assemblés par un écrivain de 
génie, un Platon, un Tacite ou un Shakespeare, prennent, de leur seul 
agencement, une portée dont aucun dictionnaire ne donne la clef. 
C’est que le langage, si précis et si nuancé qu’on le suppose, est moins 
un revétement sensible, adéquatement modelé sur la pensée, qu’un 
signe évocateur, qui la suggére par excitation dans une intelligence 
vivante, & peu prés comme les coups de crayon d’un portraitiste 
animent une figure en quelques traits. Voila pourquoi, en dépit de la 
sémantique, les mémes mots n’ont pas le méme pouvoir expressif, quand 
ils sont chargés du magnétisme propre au style d’un véritable écrivain, 
ou quand ils sont plaqués sur les banalités incolores et spongieuses du 
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de Iona. Si M. Lewy avait été plus attentif & cette loi élémentaire du 
langage, il montrerait moins d’étonnement devant Je fait que, dans la 
version arménienne de Philon, des mots arméniens tout différents cor- 
respondent, d’aprés le contexte, 4 un seul et méme mot grec, ou vice 
versa (p. 20, note 68; p. 21, note 71). Et il ne perdrait pas de vue cet 
autre fait, gros de conséquences, que le style et la langue du de Jona 
doivent inévitablement étre criblés d’impropriétés et d’A peu pres, si, 
comme il l’assure, le traducteur s’est obstiné & l’effort déraisonnable de 
parler grec en arménien. 

Pour préciser le point od nous voulions en venir, la méritoire édition 
de M. Lewy laisse paraitre une tendance un peu inquiétante 4 retoucher 
le texte en vertu d’un systme préconcu. Au lieu d’accepter d’abord la 
legon des manuscrits comme elle se présente, le trop ingénieux éditeur 
semble préoccupé de la remodeler sur une phrase grecque, dont la 
structure est postulée par sa théorie. Quelques exemples: 

§ iv. 14 (p. 3). Le texte transmis porte, 4 l’unanimité des manuscrits : 
M. Lewy (p. 46) reconnait la-dessous une phrase grecque qui devrait se 
lire: épOadpois trois cis Tod Tov Kocpov (Sedope- 
vots) ovx «ldov. J’en demande pardon au savant auteur, mais cette 
rétroversion suppose dans le texte arménien un vide grammatical qui ne 
s’y trouve pas. Les mots, littéralement interprétés, signifient: ‘ Avec 
leurs yeux, ils n’ont pas regardé le monde pour en connaitre l’Ouvrier’ 
(comparer Sap. xiii 1 et suiv.). 

§ v. 18-19 (p. 4): as be wn 
fl: bus, ad diupgupk, M. Lewy (p. 46) 
remplace par et complete ainsi la phrase 
grecque de l’original supposé: «is Bapvratov trav crotxeiwv, dv’ dAdyou 
Biov érpépovro, Correction et insertion pareillement 
arbitraires. Le texte arménien, tel qu’il se lit, n’a rien d’inintelligible. 
Dieu est censé dire, en s’adressant au prophéte: ‘ Puisqu’ils ne sont ni 
reconnaissants envers moi ni bienveillants les uns pour les autres, selon 
la grossitreté des éléments dont ils se nourrissaient, dans leur conduite 
insensée (cf. Iud. 10), quelle est donc ma volonté, 6 prophéte. ..?’ 
Jusqu’a plus ample informé, mieux vaut donc tout laisser en l'état. 

§ xxxviii. 151 (p. 29): pr, 
ny QuapS gulp : Le mot 
inséré, dans le texte méme cette fois, par M. Lewy, sert uniquement & 
compléter un schéma grammatical, qui n’est pas sans rappeler vague- 
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ment les théories antédiluviennes de Perizonius sur l’ellipse. Mais par 
Veffet de cette insertion, la phrase prend un sens presque comique: les 
Ninivites s’apergoivent tout & coup qu’ils sont vivants ! (cf. Lewy, p. 46: 
éavrovs (Lavras) dravres TG avédepov edxapt- 
oriav). La faute, s'il y en a une, est uniquement dans le génitif wtghyay, 
qu'il faudrait peut-étre lire wguyu. Mais quoi qu’il en soit, le sens 
général de la phrase impose de traduire: ‘S’apercevant que, contre 
toute espérance, ils avaient dépassé le terme fixé dans la sentence de 
mort rapaBdvrwv Td Spos.. .), tous rendirent graces & 
Dieu.. .’. 

Par maniére de conclusion, je voudrais ramener les observations qui 
précédent 4 leur juste portée. Autant la méthode, en soi excellente, 
que M. Lewy a voulu appliquer est louable et féconde dans son domaine 
propre, autant elle risque de devenir encombrante quand on la force au 
dela de ses possibilités. Au lieu d’ériger en norme absolue les régles 
de traduction propres, dit-on, 4 I’école hellénophile, mieux aurait valu 
accorder un regard un peu plus attentif aux altérations que le fond 
méme du texte a subies par le fait du traducteur ou de son original 
immédiat. I] en est d’assez évidentes. § 1. 208 (p. 41), la version 
arménienne est en contradiction avec le livre canonique de Jonas, iv ro. 
Ce n’est pas Dieu, c’est le prophéte qui s’est apitoyé sur le ricin éphé- 
mere,’ desséché le lendemaindesa croissance miraculeuse: ov épeiow 
Tis KodoKivOns ... La lecon: est donc impossible 
et tout le contexte s’en trouve faussé. 

§ vii. 23 (p. 5), le non-sens est encore plus flagrant. Jonas, des- 
cendu au rivage de la mer, rencontre un navire de guerre, ayusuh pusgelph 
et s'y embarque. A défaut du récit biblique, celui 
méme du de Jona dément cette lecon saugrenue. La supposition la 
plus plausible, c’est que le grec original parlait d’un vaisseau de 
Ptolémais, vaty Il y a peut-étre une indication sur la 
provenance de notre apocryphe. Mais ceci appartient déja & un ordre 
de questions que M. Lewy a réservées pour la seconde partie de son 
travail. P. Peeters, S.J. 


By Light, Light, by E. R. Goopenoucn. (Yale University Press, 
1935.) 


THE title of this very important work on Philo of Alexandria is 
derived from Praem. 46 periaow oi pavragw- 


1 L’édition de M. Lewy porte ici: 
cf. p. 47: els 1d purdv 7d mpd Tis Gpas (papér). Greffe 


parasite. I] semble plus probable que le traducteur aura lu: imtp gurov rod mpd 
warpov, au lieu de mpooxaipov. 
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Gévres, dwrti pis, ‘ they go in quest of truth who have formed for them- 
selves an image of God by god, of Light by light’. As we see the sun 
only by his rays, so we only see God by that emanation from Him 
which is god. 

Professor Goodenough has made an exhaustive study of Philo’s 
writings, and he is right in distinguishing carefully those which were 
written for Jews and those which were written to impress favourably 
the Gentile intelligentsia : most of the works that have been preserved 
for us through the Christian interest in Philo—this is very clearly 
brought out in the book—are of the latter kind. Philo knew that 
many Gentiles hungered for spiritual enlightenment as much as he did 
himself, and it was these he hoped to attract to Judaism. It was 
not a vain hope, and no more attractive proselytizer has ever lived. 
The work is largely based on the author’s He/lenistic Kingship (1928) 
and on V. Pascher’s Der Kéinigweg 2u Wiedergeburt und Vergottung 
bei Philon von Alexandria (1931), neither of which works have come 
into the hands of the present reviewer. He would, however, remark 
that Leisegang’s exhaustive index shows that raAcyyeveoia only occurs 
twelve times in Philo’s writings, and dwo@éwors not at all. If the 
latter word had ever had good associations for Philo, his embassy 
to Gaius must surely have made it hateful to him. 

Professor Goodenough has certainly made more clear the Neo-Pytha- . 
gorean and Platonic influences on Philo. His references to the later 
Pythagoreans—if only they could be dated accurately—are most illu- 
minating. Onatas (Stob. i 1. 39) says: ‘God is dpya, the cosmos is Oeios, 
the soul is and speaks of dvvdyses. Diotogenes (or is it Diaito-- 
genes? Stob. iv 7. 61) says: 5 BaciAcis taperxapa- 
turrat (? ‘has a derivative form among men’). If we only had more 
of these writers they would unquestionably throw light on Philo’s 
Logos, which he does not deify except in so far as he has to expound 
Exodus iv 16, vii 1. 

The most startling hypothesis of this book goes far to rob Philo 
of any originality. Professor Goodenough postulates the existence of 
a Jewish secret society of initiates (@/avos) with peo Buvrepor ordained in 
a mystical succession (pp. 217, 262), which is partly justified by Gig. 
24; one wonders he does not add ‘ with a sacred meal of éyxpudia’ 
(Gen. xviii 6). A Jewish mystery religion, made up of a fusion of 
Iranian, Isiac, and Hellenistic elements superposed on Judaism, 
antedated Philo by one and a half or two centuries! This is a 
startling view and we doubt if it will commend itself to Jewish scholars. 
Has not Professor Goodenough taken too literally the language of 
mystery religions deliberately adopted by Philo for proselytizing 
purposes, just as St Paul does from the Christian standpoint? Moses 
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is a iepopavrys (De Virt. 174, De Som. i 164). But let us turn 
to another passage (De Cher. 49): éy® rapa 
Ta peydra pvorypia abfis "lepeniav rov rpopyrny iddv (having cast 
my eye on) kal yvovs dre ob povov piotys éoriv Kai iepopavrys 
ixavds otk airév. Every one will agree that, in 
view of the very slight use Philo makes of any part of the Old Testa- 
ment outside the Pentateuch, this is an astonishing statement, and it 
seems to go far to demolish Professor Goodenough’s hypothesis. He 
however promises to support it by a future detailed examination of the 
frescoes found in a Jewish synagogue at Dura by the Yale expedition 
under Professor Rostovtzeff. ‘Till one has this evidence one cannot 
express an opinion, but must enter a ‘caveat’ against the assumption 
that the Judaism of the Diaspora was everywhere exactly alike. 
Iranian influence ex hyfothesi would be stronger at Dura than at 
Alexandria. Of course no one would dream of denying the influence 
from Persia on later Judaism, which is conclusively set forth in 
Mr Rankin’s Jsrael’s Wisdom Literature. But can we believe in a 
Jewish mystic cult? Philo (Spec. Leg. i 319) flatly calls the mystery 
religions repOpeia (‘ humbug’ or ‘mummery’), and says: ‘ Let none of 
Moses’s disciples and students (whom he is quite prepared in other 
contexts to call pvora:) initiate or be initiated: for both to teach and 
to learn such rites (reAerai) is monstrous impiety.’ ‘Those who are 
initiated into heathen mysteries are to be banished. No good man is 
now initiated, but brigands, pirates, and troops of dissolute women’ 
(cp. De Dec. 64 on the repOpeia of idolatry, De Cher. 42 ridw pnparwv 
kai repOpeias ev ‘mummeries of rituals’. Messrs Colson and 
Whitaker point out that Dionysius of Halicarnassus Rom. Ant. 19 
applies rigor repOpeia pvOixy to the rites of Cybele). Could he 
have approved of a secret society of Jews? There is nothing secret 
about his own Therapeutae ; but, for the benefit of Gentile readers, he 
describes them in language they would most easily understand, and 
only one or two phrases in his treatise reveal that they are Jewish 
at all. 

But while it seems impossible to agree with Professor Goodenough 
as to the time before Philo, it is quite conceivable that there may have 
been something of the kind after him. In Sérom. I. xxiii 153 Clement 
of Alexandria says that at Moses’s birth his parents named him Joachim, 
Pharaoh’s daughter gave him the name of Moses, écyev 8é xai tpirov 
évopa pera ds of piota, MeAxi. Who were these 
ptora? Quite possibly a Jewish O/acos. 

In conclusion let us urge every one to read a most fascinating and 
stimulating book, which has carried the study of Philo further than 
anything previously written. G. C. RicHarDs. 
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Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection: Miscellaneous Papyri, 
edited by JoHN GaRRETT WINTER. (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XL, Michigan Papyri, Vol. III.) 


Pp. xviii+390, 7 plates. (University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1936.) 


Tus important volume, which is to count as the third volume of the 
whole series of Michigan Papyri (vols. 1 and II, not so numbered at 
the time of publication, are C. O. Edgar’s Zenon Papyri and 
A. E. R. Boak’s Papyri from Tebtunis respectively), contains, among 
its miscellaneous contents, several items of theological interest, most of 
them published previously but here re-edited with improvements due to 
revision by the editors or to suggestions from outside. 

The Biblical fragments are all edited by Professor Henry A. Sanders. 
The most important of them is probably the leaf of a papyrus codex of 
the third century containing Matthew xxvi 19-52, first issued in the 
Harvard Theological Review, which is important not only for its early 
date and for its ‘Western’ type of text, but because it contains the account 
of the Last Supper and the Betrayal, a passage which is to all intents 
and purposes missing in the very fragmentary P. Beatty I. No. 138, 
also a decidedly ‘ Western’ text, contains portions of Acts xviii and xix. 
The other Biblical fragments are less notable: 131, Genesis xiii 7-10 ; 
132, Psalm iii 4-8 ; 133, Pss. viii, ix, portions ; 134, Proverbs vii 3-13 ; 
135, Ecclesiastes vi 3-5, 8-11; 136, Isaiah xxvi 9-10. The last of 
these is an amulet, and the Proverbs manuscript is a waxed tablet, 
perhaps a school exercise or, as the editor suggests, a penance prescribed 
toa monk who had ‘ gazed too fondly upon a woman’. No. 132 is one 
of those miniature codices of which several examples have been found ; 
for a British Museum example see H. J. M. Milne, Cat. of the Lit. 
Papyri in the B.M.,no. 204. This last, which is on papyrus, contradicts 
Sanders’s assertion that all the recently discovered miniature codices are 
on parchment. Another papyrus example is P. Rylands 28. 

Besides the Christian amulet just mentioned there is a pagan one 
(no. 155), perhaps of the second century, invoking 6 dv eds 6 “lad xvpros 
mavroxpatwp ; and two magical papyri, 154, various charms, third—fourth 
century, and 156, a charm of the second century, may also be mentioned. 
All these are edited by Professor Campbell Bonner. The most interesting 
is 154, which mentions the Babylonian goddess Ereshkigal. 

Professors Boak and Winter re-edit jointly, with improvements, two 
libelli of the Decian Persecution (nos. 157 and 158) previously published 
from Boak’s provisional transcripts in J. R. Knipfing’s ‘ The Libelli of 
the Decian Persecution’ (Harv. Theol. Rev. xvi). 

Among the documents are one or two to which it is worth while to 
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refer here: 175, A.D. 193, is a petition from a priest tod dvros év rH 
ie. Sobek, the village being Soknopaiou Nesos ; in 207, a 
letter of the second century, mention is made of two people called 
respectively Eros and Anteros; in 211, a letter of the second or third 
century, occurs the phrase péxpis rapayévwne (=par) Tod Separidos 
OédXovros; and the correspondence of Paniscus, 214-221, previously 
edited by Winter in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xiii, is note- 
worthy both as a document of social and political history and because, 
whereas most of the letters by the use of 6 @eds in the singular (e.g. 219, 
Geod Oédovros and even rapa xvpiw betray a Christian flavour, 
the first has the pagan phrase wapa rots Oeois raox. Is this a case of a 
conversion? or merely a difference between one professional letter- 
writer and another? 

The editing is throughout excellent, and this volume must rank 
among the most important papyrus publications of recent years. 

H. I. BELL. 


Le Mouvement Baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 av. J.C.—300 ap. J.C.), 
by JosepH THomas, Docteur en Théologie. Pp. xxviii+455. 
(J. Duculot, Rue Léopold, Gembloux (Belgium), 1935). 


Tue study of movements that are on the fringe of Christianity is 
always interesting, especially if they belong to the very period in which 
Christianity itself was born. It is not surprising therefore if scholars 
have been led to examine them and have sometimes attributed to them 
no little influence on the formation of our faith, The Essenes, the 
Elchasaites, the Mandaeans—who does not know that John the Baptist 
and even our Lord Himself are said to have belonged to the first of 
these three sects, and that the Book of Elchasai is supposed to have 
influenced the early Church, and that the doctrine of the Mandaeans is 
thought to have had a share in the formation of the Fourth Gospel ? 
Dr Thomas has therefore been fully justified in selecting these strange 
sects, and others similar in kind, as the subject of the theme for his 
Doctorate at Louvain. The title of his book is a summary of the results 
of his investigation, implying as it does that there was a widespread 
movement lasting from the 2nd cent. B.c. to the beginning of the 4th 
cent. A.p., which insisted on Baptism as both the sign of initiation and 
the sacramental means of spiritual renewal and grace. From this basis 
the doctrine grew up in many forms and directions, modified no doubt 
in this place and in that, and in various particulars, but fundamentally 
always the same. 

He divides his book into two parts. In the first (pp. 1-267) he 
examines each sect separately, enquiring into the sources of our informa- 
tion, the place where the sect arose, and the nature of its doctrines. 
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Among the Jewish sects he places primarily the Essenes and others of 
less importance, whether these are mentioned by Christian writers (e.g. 
the Hemero-Baptists and the Nasaraeans), or by Rabbinic writers (e.g. 
the Morning Baptists). Then he passes to the Baptists described in 
Bk. IV of the Sibylline Oracles (Il. 162-170). Ch. II is devoted to John 
the Baptist and his disciples, with the strange evidence of the 
Clementines. In Ch. III he tells us all that is known of the Elchasaites 
who derive their name from the Book of Elchasai, written about A.D. 100, 
the author of which professes to have received a revelation from God. 
The movement appears to have started in Transjordania, and to have 
spread rapidly into Syria, and was certainly brought to Rome by one 
Alcibiades. Then Dr Thomas passes to the Ebionites, i.e. the Jewish 
Christians, both in their orthodox and their heretical form, which latter 
depends largely on the Book of Elchasai. 

The eighty pages of Ch. IV are devoted to the Mandaeans who have 
in recent years attained unmerited notoriety. Something indeed was 
known about their three sacred books as long ago as A.D. 1652, but it 
was Only in the second half of the nineteenth century that these were 
printed, and, in 1915 onwards, satisfactorily edited. Their oldest 
manuscripts are as recent as the sixteenth century, and the latest redaction 
dates from the seventh or the eighth century, after the rise of the 
Mohammedans. But many portions of the chief book, the Ginza, are 
of very early date, perhaps the second century. The sect appears to have 
arisen in Palestine in the second century, then, after being expelled by the 
Jews, to have fled to Babylonia, and finally to have settled in Chaldaea, 
where it still remains. ‘The Mandaeans practised not only the initiatory 
rite of Baptism, but a repetition of this every Sunday, and every festival, 
and even at other times. And how effective this baptism was and is! 
Everything which the convert undertakes succeeds! The evil powers 
can do him no harm! And after death he has only to give his name and 
the sign or seal received in his baptism and he will mount up from stage 
to stage till he reaches the full and perfect Life! But the Mandaeans 
have a special antipathy to Jews and to Christians alike—to the Jews 
as the source of all the ills that befell them in persecution and expulsion 
from Palestine, and of the opposition which they encountered after they 
had reached Babylonia. Their antipathy to Christians seems to have 
been due toa similar cause: the opposition incurred from the Christians 
of the Eastern Empire. They therefore presented Christ as a false 
Messiah in contrast to their own Mandaean Christ Manda d’Hayyé. 
They were never, it seems, merely a Christian sect of Gnostic tendency, 
but a body of independent origin, which knew something of Christianity 
and was in close touch with Gnosticisni, and was therefore persecuted 
by Christians. 
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Having dealt with each sect in detail the author devotes the second 
part of his work (pp. 269-436) to the movement in general, showing 
how it differed in the use of water from the ancient religions of the East 
(India, Persia, Babylon and Egypt) and from the Greeks, especially the 
mystery religions. He then shows that Judaism had nothing quite like 
it in its use of water, especially in its Biblical period, though in post- 
biblical times there was some resemblance. Judaism had hardly that 
rite of initiation upon which the sects insisted. 

What however was the relation of the sectarian Baptists to Christian 

* baptism? The answer would appear to be that there is so much in common 
that the two were due to the same cause. And so Dr Thomas comes 
to the most interesting point of his book, viz. the conclusion he draws 
about the real origin of the baptismal movement. It was due, he says, 
to a sincere desire for the further spiritualization of true religion. For 
men were now learning that religion was not really bound up with formal 
offerings, especially those of animal sacrifices, and that water, and water 
only, was a more fitting emblem of initiation into a new society than 
anything else. For the cleansing of the body admitted an easy transition 
to the idea of cleansing the soul also. It further lent itself readily to 
the sacramental conception of passing from death to a new life, and thus 
of receiving spiritual power and grace. 

Readers will welcome Dr Thomas’s work for its wide knowledge with 
full bibliographical references and illustrations, and for its scholarship 
and the common sense which leads him to avoid the wild theories of 

earlier writers on the subject." A. Luxyn WILLIAMS. 


An Introduction to the New Testament, by F. Bertram CLocc. 
Pp. x+308. (Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1937.) 


Tuis admirably written book is one of the first of a new series published 
under the general title of The London Theological Library. Those who 
have to guide the studies of men who are taking a course which involves 
a study of introduction to the New Testament know well how difficult 
it is to recommend a suitable text-book. Many that did good service a 
few years ago have fallen far behind the times. Since the War New 
Testament studies have not suffered from stagnation. To mention but 
three lines of investigation, Formgeschichte, the Jewish background of 
the Fourth Gospel, and the reconstructed chronology of the Pauline 
Epistles, have provided a mass of new problems to be worked out. 


1 In a second edition it may be well to add information about the Jewish custom 
of Tashlik, especially since the elaborate treatise on this by Dr Lauterbach has 
appeared in the Hebrew Union Coll. Annual, vol. xi (1936), pp. 207-340. See 
J. T-S. 1937, PP- 303-395- 
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The first merit of Mr Clogg’s book is that it is a timely survey of the 
present situation in this field of research. In the second place he brings 
both an ample knowledge of the literature of the subject and a judicial 
mind to assess the relative worth of conflicting theories. In the third 
place he sets forth the arguments on either side with such clarity that 
the student is left in a position to form his own opinion in the light of 
the evidence. 

Of course it is not possible within the limits of a small book to go 
into a detailed investigation of every critical question, but the reader is 
put in touch with the problems, is shown what are the relevant factors, 
and is told where to go for further information. As this book is written 
for the guidance of beginners most of the books recommended are in 
English. But those who can read German are told of Feine’s Zindeitung, 
and of Fascher’s recent revision of Jiilicher’s famous work. One great 
advantage to be gained from the use of such a text-book is that the 
lecturer can assume a knowledge of the general lie of the land and can 
enlarge upon those questions which need full treatment. On a few 
points slight corrections should be made in the second edition. The 
statement about the textual evidence for the ending of Mark (p. 214) is 
not quite exact. On p. 238 the name Theudas is printed instead of 
Judas. In the bibliography there is a misprint in the title of one of 
F. C. Burkitt’s books, and Plummer’s ‘St John’ should not be included 
among ‘the more recent’ volumes in the Cambridge Greek Testament. 
W. F. Howarp. 


The Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews in their historical 
setting, by the Rev. F. J. Bapcocx, D.D. Pp. 246. (London, 
S.P.C.K., 1937.) 


AN enormous amount of ingenuity has gone to the making of this 
book. But the surprising conclusions to which the author is led owe 
more to conjecture than to a legitimate use of the available evidence. 
The argument of the book is based on the questionable assumption that 
it is possible to trace the exact occasion of the writing not only of all 
the Pauline Epistles, including Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, but 
even of the Epistle to the Hebrews. And the conclusion at which the 
author arrives is that all these documents were written before Paul left 
Caesarea on his way to Rome. 

Dr Badcock is not the first to attempt to save the Pauline authorship 
of 2 Thessalonians by suggesting that it was written before the first 
Epistle. But his arguments are unconvincing. In the Jewish character 
of the second Epistle, for example, on which Harnack based his theory 
that it was written to the Jewish minority in the church, Dr Badcock 
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sees only a proof of its priority, since, as he says, ‘it was St Paul’s 
method to begin with the Jews’. He assigns Colossians, Philemon, and 
Philippians to a period of imprisonment at Ephesus, placing them before 
1 Corinthians. But Ephesians, which if not by Paul is a ‘ deliberate 
forgery’, was written later during his imprisonment at Caesarea. Yet, 
if Ephesians is really Pauline, its verbal similarity to Colossians shews 
that it must have been written at the same time; and it is precisely the 
combination of similarity of language and difference of thought which 
makes the authenticity of Ephesians doubtful. Characteristic of Dr 
Badcock’s methods is his statement that the phrase ‘ the middle wall of 
partition’, which he brings into connexion with the circumstances of 
Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem, ‘ dates the epistle’. 

Still more questionable is the author’s treatment of the Pastoral 
Epistles. He suggests that between Acts xix 21 and 23 St Luke— 
whom he assumes without question to be the author of Acts—has 
omitted a year. This makes it possible to explain Paul’s statement in 
Rom. xv 1g that he had fully preached the gospel ‘from Jerusalem and 
round about even unto Illyricum’. The explanation is that after his 
second visit to Corinth he went to Illyricum, and that on the way there 
he spent the winter at Nicopolis. This, therefore, was the occasion of 
the Epistle to Titus. It was written from Corinth to Titus, whom Paul 
had left in Crete on his way from Ephesus to Corinth. Similarly, a 
suitable occasion is found for 1 Timothy by the supposition—for which 
there is no evidence—that, unable to go to Ephesus in person owing to 
the plot referred to in Acts xx 3, Paul had sent Timothy from Corinth 
to Ephesus, and that 1 Timothy is a reply sent by Paul from Philippi to 
a letter from Timothy asking for instructions about certain matters in 
Ephesus and requesting to be allowed to join Paul. 2 Timothy—with 
the exception of iv 20, which is a fragment of a separate letter—was 
written during Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea; and the difficulty 
which is raised by the mention of Rome ini 17 is met by the simple 
device of reading Antioch for Rome. Dr Badcock admits that the style 
and vocabulary of the Pastoral Epistles are not Pauline, but he suggests 
that the present form of the Epistles can be explained as the result of a 
later editing in Rome by a reviser who made use of ‘long-hand’ notes 
of the letters. Finally, he concludes from the writer’s use of the first 
person plural that the Epistle to the Hebrews is a work of composite 
authorship—an inference which J. H. Moulton’s conclusion that ‘ our 
grammatical material gives us not the slightest evidence of any distinction 
between the two numbers in ordinary writing’ makes extremely dubious. 
‘The voice’, writes Dr Badcock, ‘ is the voice of Barnabas the Levite, 
but the hand is the hand of St Luke.’ The epistle was written from 
Caesarea with the approval of Paul—‘ there is nothing in it with which 
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St Paul would not be in fullest sympathy ’—to hellenistic Jewish converts 
in Jerusalem, urging them to forsake the worship of the Temple. This, 
Dr Badcock thinks, is the only possible interpretation of xiii 13. 

Dr Badcock’s methods are ingenious. It is impossible not to admire 
the skill with which he attempts to trace in detail the movements of 
Paul’s companions, and which gives to the book something of the 
interest of a detective story. But, throughout, imagination and con- 
jecture run riot. And one may be permitted to question the advisability 
of placing such a book in the hands of the students at theological 
colleges, for whom the author says in his preface it is primarily intended. 
H. Burnasy. 


Le Livre des Psaumes traduit et commenté, by Jean Catés, S.J. 
I. Introduction, Psaumes I-LXXII; II. Psaumes LXXIII-CL. 
(G. Beauchesne, Paris, 1936.) 


FR Catts in the preface to this vast commentary of 1,386 pages on the 
Psalms defines his purpose briefly as Psadlite sapienter (in the words 
of the Vulgate version) ; that is to say, he wishes not only to rouse the 
interest of the educated laity anxious to study the Bible, but also, and 
this especially, to aid theological students and priests, monks and nuns, 
to recite the Psalms avec plus d’attrait et plus de fruit in their daily 
offices, and it may be said at once that his work is well calculated to 
fulfil this purpose. 

Fr Calés begins with an introduction of 90 pages, containing succinct 
sections on the usual subjects (title and canonicity, classification, poetical 
form, religious teaching and liturgical use, versions and commentaries). 
All this information is given so fully as the space permits and is accurately 
and readably set out. In the excellent bibliography one notes the 
absence of Barnes’s ‘Psalms’ (Westminster Commentary), but little else 
seems to have escaped the author’s eye. Some of the Protestant com- 
mentators receive pithy comment: thus he says justly of Briggs’s 
work critique textuelle et strophique tres fantaisiste ; mais grande utilité 
philologique et lexicographique (which the reviewer takes leave to doubt), 
and equally justly of Kirkpatrick’s famous edition ouvrage excellent, on 
Pon trouve peu de chose qu'un catholique ne pit signer. 

The exegesis of the individual Psalms naturally occupies the bulk of 
the book. Two translations of each Psalm are given: the first the 
author’s own French translation, in which an attempt is made to 
represent the original rhythm of the Hebrew text, and which may be 
unreservedly praised (as also may an additional poetical translation of 
Ps. xc by a dead colleague), and the second an emended form of the 
Vulgate version, evidently intended for the clergy of his church ; this 
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not unnaturally requires frequent modification, as in Ps. ii 11-12, where 
et exultate ei cum tremore. Apprehendite disciplinam becomes et [ ] 
cum tremore—osculamini ‘ pedes eius’—after Bertholet’s well-known 
emendation. 

This last passage shows that the editor is not slavishly bound to the 
Massoretic text and is willing on occasion to accept modern conjectural 
restoration; but he safeguards himself by saying 2 regret aussi, la 
critique textuelle abandonne les lecons courantes, surtout lorsqu’il s’agit 
d’y substituer des lecons conjecturales. On sait bien que celles-ci ne satisfont, 
le plus souvent, que leurs propres inventeurs. This statement, demonstrably 
true as it is, makes the present reviewer hesitate to express a passing 
regret that the learned editor seems not to have studied the pages of this 
JournaL! The comments are of several kinds. The textual questions 
are carefully discussed, and, whenever the Massoretic text is altered, 
both it and the proposed correction are given in Roman characters ; 
here the editor accepts most reasonable suggestions, especially those 
which rest on the ancient versions. These are followed by exegetical 
notes, others on the literary and poetical form, on the doctrine and 
liturgical use, and on the date. The editor’s remarks on the rhythm 
and strophe are sound and sober ; for he recognizes the presence of 
these two principles and their value not only for their own sakes but 
also as a guide in detecting textual errors, while he is cautious in his 
use of them. His exegetical and doctrinal notes, as also those on the 
dates of the Psalms, are, however, apt to be conventional ; for he is 
bound by ecclesiastical tradition and the Biblical Commission. Much 
of this matter, too, strikes the reader as long, and its length tends to 
increase as the book goes on ; much space would have been saved if the 
bulk of it had been grouped together in special sections of the introduc- 
tion, and some of this might have been used with advantage for detailed 
comments on the subject-matter, which are often very necessary. 

It will have been seen that Fr Calés has produced an exhaustive 
commentary on the Psalms, in which he has not put forth new and 
original theories or interpretations (for that is not his purpose) but has 
gathered up much, if not all, that is best in the work of his predecessors. 
This work will without doubt prove itself of value to many readers not 
only in his own communion but without it; and his praise of the 
distinguished English scholar as / sage exégtte anglican Kirkpatrick may 
with truth, with the necessary changes, be applied to himself. 
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Handbuch zum Alten Testament. Erste Reihe 1. Biblisches Reallexikon, 
by Kurt Gatuine. Lief. 3 (Mohr-Siebeck, Tiibingen, 1937). 


Tuts, the third, part, completes Professor Dr Galling’s Bidlisches 
Reallexikon, which is issued as an introduction to the new series of 
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commentaries on the Old Testament now in course of publication under 
the general editorship of Professor Dr Eissfeldt. ‘There is little to add 
to what has already been said (see /.7.S. xxxvii pp. 212-213) on the 
excellence and utility of this dictionary of the archaeology of the Old | 
Testament, and it will perhaps suffice to indicate the wealth of material 
here gathered together by referring to some of the most important 
articles: such are those entitled Aeramik, Massebe, Palast, Pferd, 
Schreibmaterial und Kunst, Tempel, amongst many others. The whole 
work comprises over 500 pages and is well furnished with illustrations 
embodied in the text. It will be indispensable to all students of the 
Old Testament. G. R. DRiver. 


Daniel, by A. Bentzen (in O. Etssretpt’s Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament, erste Reihe, xix), Pp. ix+53. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1937.) 


A COMMENTARY on so much discussed a book as Daniel within the 
compass of sixty pages would seem likely to offer little of importance to 
the serious student and the scholar, especially when one remembers the 
2,400 pages Fabre d’Envieu devoted to a commentary on the same book 
half a century ago. Nevertheless Bentzen has contrived to compress 
within such narrow limits a work of real value. It rests on a vast 
amount of reading, and its innumerable references give it the character 
of an invaluable index to the modern literature of the subject. It is 
for this, rather than for any original contribution to the solution of the 
problems that still attach to the book of Daniel, that this commentary is 
to be welcomed. 

Like all the commentaries of this series, it contains a translation of 
the text, embodying such emendations as the editor adopts, brief textual 
and philological notes, and general discussions of the book section by 
section, instead of verse by verse. Of the comments, both detailed and 
general, it may be said that in the main they shew a sound judgement, 
and offer the student an excellent summary of present-day positions. 

The list of selected literature which stands at the beginning of the 
book contains no French titles and, though in the body of the work 
there are a number of references to French authors, it is clear that 
Bentzen has not paid much attention to their studies. This lack is to 
some extent compensated by a much fuller use of Scandinavian scholar- 
ship than is generally found, and several commentaries which, owing to 
the languages in which they are written, are not readily accessible, are 
laid under contribution. Of unnoted Scandinavian work I have observed 
only F.A. Johansson’s Profeten Daniel (Uppsala, 1893) and F.S. Nyberg’s 
article ‘Ein iranisches Wort im Buche Daniel’ (Monde oriental, xxv, 
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1931, pp. 178-204). The latter merits reference in the note on iii 21, 
even though its view be not accepted. 

English work has been very fully used, and is abundantly referred to. 
Montgomery’s fine commentary is constantly mentioned, and to a lesser 
extent Charles’s, while references to my own work are far more numerous 
than I could reasonably expect. Moreover, the range of Bentzen’s use 
of other English books and articles relevant to the study of Daniel is so 
wide that his work is as valuable a guide to our own recent literature as 
to German literature. 

The view of the date and authorship of the book of Daniel taken here 
is that which is being increasingly adopted in recent years, viz. that, 
while in its present form it dates from the early Maccabaean period, the 
stories in the first half were taken over by the Maccabaean author from 
an older Aramaic source, and incorporated in his work with but the 
slightest touches. Of the many varieties of this view that have been 
proposed, Bentzen adopts that which makes the older book to have 
consisted of chapters i—vii, from which, however, he eliminates those 
verses in chapters ii and vii which point unmistakably to the Maccabaean 
age. But when it is recognized that in their present form these chapters 
are closely related to a known historical situation, far stronger reasons 
than have yet been offered are required to justify the elimination of the 
verses that bind them so clearly to that situation, and the vague ascription 
of the rest to an undefined earlier period, to which it is in no way directly 
and closely related. 

It should be added that Bentzen curiously recognizes that in chapter iii 
the Graecism 71380%D = gvpdwvia would be read in Maccabaean days as 
a reference to Antiochus Epiphanes, but observes that if the narrative 
is older than that age, the reference to the persecutor is unintentional. 
He offers no comment on the fact, which he records, that the earliest 
known use of cvpdwvia as the name of a musical instrument comes from 
the Maccabaean period. The alleged borrower of the stories and Creator 
of the visions was singularly fortunate in finding a body of stories which 
already contained statements which would be read as pointed references 
to the events in which he was interested, and which, with the slightest 
adaptation, could be made more relevant to those events than to any 
the alleged author can be presumed to have had in mind. 

To justify the view that ii 41 b-43 is not original we are told that the 
fact that the toes are not mentioned in the dream, but appear in the 
interpretation, render them suspect. But this is precisely in accord 
with the habit of mind revealed elsewhere in the book. Thus, in iv 33 
an additional touch, which did not stand in the dream itself, is given to 
the fulfilment of the dream ; in vii 19 an additional feature of the vision 
is casually introduced in the ‘nails of brass’, and in vii 21 a new 
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fragment of the vision appears, to prepare the way for the interpretation 
that immediately follows. Instead of striking out these afterthoughts 
when they point to the Maccabaean age, and leaving them when they 
do not, it is better to find in them the authentic evidences of a single 
mind, which was untroubled by a severely logical discipline. It is the 
same mind which is revealed in the many inconsistencies of detail which 
are found in the book. 

Since, however, Bentzen recognizes the work in its present form to be 
a Palestinian production of the second century B.c., and believes that 
the Maccabaean author incorporated the older stories because of their 
appropriateness to his own purpose, he agrees that a unity of idea and 
aim governs the completed work. My disagreement with Bentzen is 
therefore outweighed by a very much larger measure of agreement, and 
the criticism I have offered is more than offset by appreciation. 
H. H. Row ey. 


The Nestorian Churches. A concise history of Nestorian Christianity 
in Asia from the Persian schism to the modern Assyrians, by 
Auprey R. VinE. Pp. 227. (Independent Press, London, 1937.) 


A WELCOME must be given to this book which offers in brief form, 
almost for the first time, a complete history of the Nestorian Church 
from the time of its organization as a separate Church to the present day. 
The author makes no pretence to original research work and has used 
freely the partial histories of previous writers. But he exercises a sane 
judgement in his use of material, and the book may safely be recom- 
mended as an accurate survey of the whole period. The size of the 
book entailed severe limitation to its contents, but it would have been 
well to have added a page or so on the part played by Nestorians in 
preserving Greek culture and handing it on to the Muslims. Some space 
should have been given to showing to what extent the heretical views 
known as Nestorianism actually appear in their theological writings. 
Perhaps scarcely enough emphasis is laid on the difficulties the Church 
encountered through its long separation from the theological and cultural 
thought of the rest of Christendom. The list of synonyms of place-names 
will be a great help to any one commencing a study of this Church. One 
of the most valuable parts of the book consists in the lists of episcopal 
and metropolitan sees which existed at different times, which show the 
extension and subsequent decline of the Church. It should however 
be made clearer that the increase of bishoprics within the Caliph’s 
dominions from the seventh to the tenth centuries represented rather an 
improvement in organization than an extension of Christianity. The 
most important omission from the useful Bibliography is Professor 
A. C. Moule’s Christians in China before 1550. L. E. BRowneE. 
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The Early Dominicans, by R. J. BENNETT. Pp. xii+189. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1937.) - 


A Book on the early history of the Dominicans is needed, but it 
may be doubted if this monograph meets the need. Mr Bennett writes 
pleasantly and uses his wide reading in original texts and modern criticism 
with facility. The information which he gives on Dominican preaching 
and his comments upon thirteenth-century society and its problems will 
doubtless be read with much interest by those who are willing to take 
what he says without question, although they will sometimes be puzzled 
by his habit of casual allusion to men and things which he does not 
explain. But the book is not well grounded and ‘hangs in the air’. 
One wonders sometimes why he wrote it. And Mr Bennett can be 
curiously perverse about the matters in which he is most interested, as 
when he finds in Aquinas a parallel to heresy, because St Thomas 
distinguishes stages in the growth of the religious life (p. 5 note) or when 
he unthinkingly adopts the view that all medieval heresy was the 
outcome of reflexion upon poverty, or when he reads into the simple 
statement that St Dominic celebrated mass nearly every day, an anti- 
sacramentarian tendency (pp. 179, 180). 


The works of Peter of Poitiers, Master in Theology and Chancellor of 


Paris (1193-1205), by Puitie S. Moore. Pp. x+218. (The 
Catholic University of America, 1936.) 


Peter of Poitiers is an important figure in the early history of 
scholastic theology and much work has been done upon him ; but this 
work is scattered and no critical edition has appeared of Peter’s writings. 
Fr Moore has prepared the way by his study of Peter's life and of the 
manuscripts of his various works. He gives lists of the manuscripts, 
discusses the authenticity of the works ascribed to Peter, and includes a 
useful table of incipits. Although the value of his critical study mainly 
lies in its synthesis of work already done, he has cleared up several 
points. The fourth chapter, on the Compendium Historiae in genealogia 
Christi, is especially good and establishes Peter’s place in the develope- 
ment of medieval historiography." Fr Moore’s book will be indispensable 
as a starting-point for future work on Peter of Poitiers. 

At the same time I cannot but wish that Fr Moore had been 
more concise and told us more. Peter’s most important work, the 
‘Sentences’, was printed by Migne, but Fr Moore nowhere gives the 
history of the printed text. We need to know where Migne found it 

1 With reference tothe date and authenticity of this work (p. 109) it should be 


noted that it is quoted as the ‘genealogia magistri Petri Pictaviensis’ by Stephen 
Langton (Peterhouse MS 112f. 74"). I owe this reference to Miss Smalley. 
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and on what manuscripts it is based and what value it has. Again, the 
allegorical works have their place, emphasized by Fr Moore, in the 
history of the interpretation of Scripture, and it is therefore imperative 
to have the best text, but, although we are given a list of the manuscripts 
of the allegories super tabernaculum Moysis, we are not told whether 
the text of other early manuscripts, e.g. Cambridge, Pembroke College 
96, confirms the text of the Paris manuscript which Fr Moore uses. 
As a matter of fact the Cambridge manuscript differs and is better in 
some crucial passages. Fr Moore knows so much about Peter that one is 
occasionally annoyed by a leisurely treatment which suggests more than 
it conveys. If he could have made his study shorter and sharper, and 
brought together in additional chapters the evidence on methods of study 
social conditions and the like—the more casual fruit of his reading—he 
would have provided a still better introduction than he has to the 
elaborate appreciation of Peter’s theology which has still to be written. 
However, it is rather ungracious to suggest that a book which contains 
so much and gives such pleasure might have been recast. Even the 
general reader can find many suggestive quotations from Peter, especially 
from his sermons. F. M. PowIcKeE. 


Meister Eckhart: die lateinischen Werke, Vol. 1 pt. i, edited by K. Weiss. 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1937.) 


In the present fascicule of the German edition of the Latin works of 
Meister Eckhart, Dr Konrad Weiss prints the Prologi in Opus Tripartitum 
and the first sections of Eckhart’s first Commentary on Genesis. For 
some time it has been known that these works exist in a double recension, 
an earlier one contained in a manuscript at Erfurt, and a later one 
represented by two manuscripts at Cues and Trier. With some modi- 
fications Dr Weiss accepts this view, but he prefers to edit the two 
recensions separately, the present volume being concerned only with 
the first recension. How far this procedure is justifiable is a matter 
open to discussion. As the difference between the two recensions is 
largely one of length, it might seem that a conflate text, representing © 
Eckhart’s final work, would have been sufficient. But if the editor 
provides us with two texts, we must not be too critical. The text itself 
is well done ; the apparatus of sources has been postponed till later. 
The editor’s typographical devices are, however, very disturbing. The 
first recension-has been corrected and enlarged by later hands, and these 
alterations Dr Weiss has shewn by the use of different types and, when 
a marginal addition has been made, by arrows in the text. Reading 
would be far easier if such alterations had been noted in the critical 
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apparatus. Nor do we see the purpose of reproducing in the text the 
many paragraph signs in the manuscript and the various rubricated 
letters. The latter, shewn in heavy type, are especially irritating, as 
they sometimes occur in the middle of a sentence. 
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Le Protes contre Thomas Waleys O.P., edited by Tu. KAppe.i, O.P 
Dissertationes Historicae, fasc. VI. (Istituto Storico Domenicano 
Rome, 1936.) 

Tuomas WALEYs, an English Dominican attached to the household of 
Cardinal Matthew Orsini at Avignon, is one of our chief authorities for 
the controversy over the Beatific Vision during the pontificate of John 

: XXII. In 1333 he preached a sermon in which he maintained that 

the Vision was immediate upon death, a thesis contrary to that held by 

the Pope. His sermon led to a citation before the Inquisition and a 

trial which lasted for many months. It is this sermon and the minutes 

of the subsequent trial that Fr Kappeli has edited, together with the 
later proceedings when Thomas was examined before a committee of 
cardinals. Fr Kappeli also edits some additional relevant material, 
including Thomas’s treatise de Jnstantibus et Momentis, which he wrote 
to justify his opinions and which figured in the process before the 
cardinals. The work of editing has been well done, there being only 
one manuscript, that at Cambridge, for the process. Mention must be 

made of a very interesting account of a consultation which Benedict XII 

held before he issued his Benedictus Deus, confirming the doctrines of 

John XXII upon the subject of the Beatific Vision. This Fr Kappeli 

prints for the first time. J. G. Sixes. 


Codices Reginenses Latini, Tomus I, Codices 1-250: recensuit ANDREAS 
Wiimart, presbyter et monachus Ordinis S. Benedicti. Large 
4to, pp. xx+846. In Bibliotheca Vaticana, 1937. 


It was a particularly happy idea to summon Dom Wilmart to the 
Vatican to undertake the catalogue of that section of the Library 
which derives its name from the former royal possessor, Queen Christina 
of Sweden. The manuscripts are themselves for the most part of 
French origin, and Dom Wilmart belongs to Orléans. His extensive 
studies in France, England, and Italy have not only made him one of 
the leading patristic scholars of the day but have given him a high 
rank among Latin palaeographers. It would be hard to think of any 
one fitter to undertake his huge task. In 1933 he gave us a praelibatio 
of these manuscripts in Analecta Reginensia (Studi e Testi, 59) (see the 
JouRNAL, vol. xxxv p. 106), and now after just four years we greet 
the catalogue itself. 
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The preface contains the best and most succinct account of the 
history of this collection that I have seen. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the story is the information that Isaac Vossius, who had charge 
of part of the collection, appropriated many notable manuscripts. 
Thus the Leiden University library has profited at the expense of the 
Vatican. Further, the general opinion has been that Queen Christina 
left her manuscripts to the Vatican, but we are here told that Pope 
Alexander VIII bought them from the nephew (?) of Christina’s heir, 
Azzolino. The whole series of ‘Reginenses’, which includes later’ 
accretions, now numbers 2,120. 

The contents of the manuscripts are described in detail according 
to the usual Vatican method, beginning with the date, material, 
measurements in millimetres, number of leaves, &c. Among the more 
interesting codices the following may be mentioned, though indeed some 
of them are already fairly well known: 9g (first half of eighth century) 
Epistles of St Paul (Wordsworth and White’s R, Lowe 100) ; 11 (middle 
of eighth century) double psalter, &c. (Lowe 1ro1); 25 and 26 French 
Bibles (for not all these manuscripts are Latin) ; 37 New Testament in 
Spanish ; 45 (saec. xii) Berengaudus on the Apocalypse; 76 (saec. ix in.) 
extracts from the Fathers on the book of Genesis, &c.; 81 (saec. ix—x) 
Hisperica Famina ; 95 (saec. ix) S. Hilary on the Psalms ; 111 (saec. ix) 
Philip on Job ; 116 (saec. ix in.) and 118 (saec. ix med.) Cyprian (the 
latter is Hartel’s T); 131 (saec. ix) the Gallican homiliary which passes 
under the name of Eusebius, a collection calling a!» .d for a modern 
editor ; 133 (saec. ix, earlier half), the only old manuscript of Lucifer of 
Cagliari’; ror (saec. ix-x) Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis, &c.; 192 
(saec. ix in.) Paulinus of Aquileia ; 201 (saec. ix) Claudianus Mamertus ; 
231 (saec. ix in.) Alcuin, &c.; 238 (saec. ix) Bede on Proverbs and 
Arnobius Junior’s Conflictus. These are but a short selection of manu- 
scripts from a list which consists almost entirely of Christian works. 
Thereafter we have six pages of ‘addenda et emendanda’ in Dom 
Wilmart’s scrupulous manner. 

The indexes are luxurious and of extreme value: ‘initia operum’ 
(120 pages), and ‘indices nominum rerumque’. This latter index has 
certain features which might perhaps escape notice on a cursory 
perusal: it is therefore necessary to call special attention to them. 
Under ‘aetas codicum’, the manuscripts are enumerated in order of 
date ; under ‘ Anglia’ we have the means of tracking all that have to 
do in any way with England; ‘carmina’ includes all poetical pieces ; 
‘codices alii qui passim memorantur’ is a feature for which particular 
gratitude is due from future editors and others, as nearly seventy libraries 


1 Asa matter of fact Dom Wilmart himself discovered the one other surviving 
manuscript (Paris, S. Geneviéve 1351). 
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are referred to ; ‘erasae aut evanidae adiectiones’, ‘ fasciculi (i.e. qua- 
ternions, &c.) quibus constant codices ’, ‘ homiliaria varia et sermonum 
sylloge’ ; ‘imagines, descriptiones, effigies, figurae, picturae’; ‘lectorum 
sententiae variae ’(comments by readers) ; ‘libraria res’ (palaeography) ; 
‘liturgica’; ‘neumae’, ‘ probationes pennarum’, &c. 

It is to be hoped that the enormous labour involved in this masterly 
production will meet with proper gratitude from all who use it. 


Sancti Caesarit episcopi Arelatensis Opera Omnia, nunc primum in unum 
collecta studio et diligentia D. GERMANI Morin, presbyteri et 
monachi O.S.B. Volumen I. Sermones seu Admonitiones. 
Pp. cxvi+ 1056, large quarto. (Maretioli, MDCCCCXXXVIL.) 


Tuat Caesarius, bishop of Arles, and one of the greatest of French 
preachers before the seventeenth century, deserves a complete critical 
edition of his works will not be doubted by any one who has made 
acquaintance with such of his sermons as are contained in the Appendix 
to the Benedictine edition of St Augustine.’ The sermons bear a 
distinctive character, and shed much light on the morals and superstitions 
of the inhabitants, Christian and pagan alike, of the region known as 
Provence. The manner of their composition has had an effect on their 
manuscript transmission. In most cases the sermons do not bear the 
author’s name at all, nor would he have always wished it to be attached 
to them, for he has often worked up earlier material of St Augustine 
and others, and under the names of such writers they have been in great 
part handed down to us. Yet the experienced scholar can recognize 
the Caesarian hand. 

Quite fifty years ago an ardent young French? Benedictine was inspired 
to take up the task of collecting, copying, and collating all Caesarius’s 
writings from the manuscripts, under whatsoever names they might be 
found. There can be few, if any, libraries of importance in Europe 
with which he has not been in touch, and it is pleasant to recall his 
visits to this country in 1905 and rgro: on the earlier of these occasions 
the honorary degree of D.Litt. was conferred on him by Oxford 
University. In the course of his searches he has come upon many 
other unpublished works of great interest which it is needless to specify, 
and has also written numerous articles on Latin authors from the second 
century downwards. Yet he has never lost sight of the main task of 
his life, and it is with the greatest thankfulness and felicitation that we 


1 The writer of this notice made a linguistic study of all of these forty years ago, 
and afterwards copied out the notes for the use of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
(see vol. i [1900] p. 6). 

2 Dom Morin was born at Caen in Normandy, though he has long been attached 
to the Belgian monastery of Maredsous. 
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now receive from his hands the main part of the work in 1172 large 
quarto pages. It is given to few to continue a work for half a century 


and to live to see its completion. It is not surprising to learn that the 

‘ Pope himself wished to undertake the cost of publication ; yet he had 

. to yield to the claims of Dom Morin’s own religious house. 

y The volume opens with the dedication from the monks of Maredsous 
to the Holy Father himself. The preface which follows contains a 
generous tribute to other scholars who have worked at Caesarius and 

n records the history of Dom Morin’s own work, which was at one time 

t intended to appear in the Vienna Corpus. In the introduction there is 

:. a description of earlier printed editions, including the Benedictine, in 
which 104 sermons were assigned to Caesarius on internal grounds. 

h (It will give a good idea of the progress that Dom Morin has made if 

1 I mention that his edition contains 238.) Then he gives an account of 

“ the abortive attempts of Oudin and others and of the fifteen small 

~ collections which Caesarius himself appears to have made, with the 

" manuscripts containing them. Next follow the homiliaries in which 

we Caesarian sermons are to be found, and the preface concludes with a 

‘ statement of the method by which the sermons are classified in this new 

ir edition. 

om The classification comprises five groups—sermones de diversis seu 

d admonitiones (80),sermones descriptura (106), sermones de tempore (27), 

ios sermones de sanctis (19), and sermones ad monachos (6). Each sermon 

at is preceded by an introduction justifying its inclusion and referring to 

- the manuscripts. The sermons themselves are for the most part printed 
in a large and dignified type, with marginal summaries in smaller type.* 

ad The scripture quotations in them are printed in capitals. Below the 

ne text comes first the critical apparatus, and then the scripture references. 
be At the end of the volume, which for convenience of handling is cased 

in two parts (cxvi+ 561, 562-1056), the ‘initia’ of the sermons are 
given in alphabetical order, those that are not Caesarian in ordinary 
on type, those that are genuine in capitals, with learned notes on their 
rn respective characters and asterisks added where those unknown till our 
ny time occur. These notes are, like those in Miscellanea Agostiniana 
fy, (I 721-769), of priceless value to the student of Latinsermons. There 
nd follow the indexes of scriptural passages, names and matters, words and 
of expressions (in which the most characteristic Caesarian expressions are 
pa given in capitals), symbols indicating editions, collections and homiliaries 

described in the preface,’ libraries and manuscripts, lists of all the 
go, sermons, with titles and izwifia, according to the printed order, with 
nae 

1 All this, of course, definitely recalls the Benedictine edition of St Augustine. 

hed ? This is very conveniently reprinted on a moveable card for use in reading each 
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the pages on which they occur. The final page gives a conspectus of 
the whole work. 

The price of the whole first volume, which is meantime about 
£5 1os., will be raised in 1938. In view of the truly monumental 
character of the work this cannot be pronounced excessive. 

A. SOUTER. 
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A History of Christian Worship, by Oscak HarpMaN. Pp. viii+ 249. 
(University of London Press; Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1937.) 

Tuis is a volume in the London Theological Library series. The 
aim of the author, so he tells us, is ‘to provide a brief introduction to 
the whole subject by presenting a summary which shall be duly pro- 
portioned, accurate, and clear’. Dr Hardman realizes the difficulty of 
his task and the intricacy of the subject, but he has spread his net so 
widely that the book suffers from extreme compression. It contains 
a mass of information not only with regard to the various rites and 
liturgical books, but also with regard to such subjects as the arrangement 
and appointments of churches, the dress of the clergy, and Church 
music and preaching. The history is carried on through the Reforma- 
tion period to modern times and includes a useful chapter on the Conti- 
nental Reformation and the various Church Orders to which it gave rise. 

But though the book supplies much information as to the various 
rites and ceremonies and the books in which they are contained, 
Dr Hardman has scarcely allowed himself space to deal adequately 
with the inner spirit and rationale of the various liturgical develope- 
ments, especially in the earlier period. If the study of liturgy is to be 
pursued with profit, the learner needs to be encouraged to look at 
liturgical forms in the light of the ideas and conceptions of the period to 
which they belong, and in a book of such small compass we could 
well have been spared the occasional summaries of general Church 
History which it contains, in order that some fuller hints and indica- 
tions of the differences in temper and spirit exhibited in the various 
rites might have been given. There are, e.g., the contrasted types pre- 
sented by the Liturgy of the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus and the 
East Syrian Liturgy of Adai and Mari on the one hand, and the 
normal type of Greek liturgy which became current in the East on 
the other hand. In his general survey of the period from the fourth 
to the seventh century Dr Hardman might well have emphasized the 
influence of the Church of Jerusalem and the new type of devotion 
fostered by the recovery of the sacred sites upon later liturgical de- 
velopements, not only in the liturgy but in the various commemora- 
tions of the Church’s Year, and especially in the rites of Holy Week. 
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But within the limits which Dr Hardman has set himself he has 
provided students with a handbook which will give them much of the 
material needed for fuller study. 

Among the books included in the Bibliography some reference 
might have been made to Dr Burkitt’s brief but stimulating and 
challenging little book on Christian Worship and to some of the Essays 
in Edmund Bishop’s Liturgica Historica. J. H. SRAWLEy. 


The Doctrine of the Work of Christ, by Stoney Cave, D.D. Pp. vii+ 277. 
(University of London Press; Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1937-) 

ONLY now and then can we expect a great work on the Atonement, 
which by its insight and creative power increases our understanding of 
Jesus as the Saviour of the world. And while some books would certainly 
find a place in such a list, there would be no such general agreement as 
to make the list a long one. But of books that are mainly devoted toa 
description and elucidation of the doctrine in its scriptural foundations 
and historical forms, and are lacking neither in wide knowledge nor in 
competent handling of the material, there is no lack; and because, 
simply from the standpoint of historical survey, the last word can never 
be said, not one of them is superfluous. That is eminently true of 
Dr Cave’s contribution to the London Theological Library. It is a very 
fair-minded and readable account of its subject. It suggests at the 
outset that there are three main types of doctrine, the ‘ Dramatic’ or 
‘Classic’, in which Christ’s work is viewed as victory over the forces of 
evil, the view that has come into prominence through Aulén’s well-known 
book ; the ‘Objective’ theory of Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy, 
with its conceptions of satisfaction and penal expiation; and the 
‘Subjective ’ or ‘ Moral’ theory which goes back to Abelard. The chief 
criticism that I would make at this point is that Dr Cave, like Aulén, 
makes too much of the first ‘ type’ as an independent and original form 
of doctrine which was superseded by the Anselmic and Protestant theory. _ 
It is, 1 am sure, an exaggeration to say that this type ‘dominated the 
first millennium of Christian thought’. 

Of special interest are the chapter on the First Three Gospels, the 
brief section on Luther, and the long account of the Modern Period. 
The valuable and judicious discussion of the eschatological notion of 
the Kingdom of God, with its conclusion that modern scholars such as 
Professor Dodd and Dr Manson are providing an interpretation of the 
Kingdom ‘ which makes it possible for one aspect of our Lord’s teaching 
to be recognized without the other being ignored’, leads on to the 
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statement of the true relation between the doctrine of the Kingdom as our 
Lord proclaimed it and His death. For this ‘cannot be understood in 
isolation from His life. It was the means by which the reign of God 
was served.’ The forgetfulness of this relation, to which, in however one- 
sided a way, Schweitzer made memorable reference, has been the source 
of much theological and religious error. As to Luther, Dr Cave appears 
to me to give an admirable impression of one who has said stranger 
and more violent things as to Christ’s atoning work than, probably, 
any one else. In such utterances of the German Reformer Dr Cave sees 
not ‘formulations of a theory’ but rather ‘expressions of an experience 
which the penal theory is an attempt to rationalize’. The chapter on 
the latest period is remarkable for the sympathetic understanding of 
thinkers so unlike as Schleiermacher, McLeod Campbell, and Brunner. 
In a final chapter Dr Cave sums up his own views concerning the 
three types. I do not find him adhering to any one of them as though 
it represented an adequate doctrinal statement. Dr Cave is probably 
representative of many modern theologians in this reluctance to give 
decided preference to one line of interpretation. But it is the first of 
the types which makes the strongest appeal to him ; and this is significant, 
since it is the type which is hardest to rationalize. Its great value lies 
in its preservation of what Dr Cave rightly calls the ‘sense of triumph 
which marked the writers of the New Testament’. J. K. Moz.ey. 


Towards a Religious Philosophy, by Proressor W. G. De Burcu. 
Pp. xix+260. (Macdonald & Evans, London, 1937.) 


Tue chief intellectual feature of the present time is—alas !—the revolt 
against reason. ‘This book:is a protest against the revolt and an attempt 
to point the way to a mode of thinking which could, by widening the 
conception of reason, again give the world a philosophy that was both 
rational in the fullest sense—and also give a central place to religion. 
Any person who could achieve this would, I am convinced, be conferring 
an inestimable benefit upon humanity, but the author in this book aims 
at giving us the prolegomena to such a view and does not try to work it 
out systematically. We venture to hope that he may do so in a later 
work, but even now we have very much for which we can be thankful. 
There is a great deal in the present work that is highly valuable and 
suggestive, and that to-day most specially needs saying, and there is little, 
if anything, for which a reasonable case could not be made. I do not 
think it likely to convert many Fascists, Barthians, or logical positivists 
to its wider and richer outlook, but then what would? But it may be 
hoped that it will restrain some who are on the verge of subscribing to 
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one of the fashionable views which either restrict reason to the mere 
manipulation of symbols and knowledge or justified belief to the sphere 
of sense-experience, or—because reason has failed to probe the depths 
of reality—fall back on believing whatever their emotions suggest. For it 
is only because reason is conceived too narrowly that it can be despised. 
The book is said to be written ‘ not primarily for academic philosophers, 
but chiefly in the hope of appealing to the larger public interested in 
philosophy’. It is very well adapted for this purpose, but I should add 
also that there is no academic philosopher who would not be the better 
for a careful reading of it, speaking as one myself. 

The book consists of twelve essays, not indeed possessing the organic 
unity of a single work but at least unified by a common purpose. The 
most important point in their programme is that ‘religious experience’ 
must be admitted as giving us some genuine information and that it is 
in this source of evidence, and not in any of the historic proofs of the 
existence of God, that we must seek the philosophical foundation of 
religious belief. This does not mean that we can fall back on a mere 
immediate intuition by itself accepted at its face value, for the intuition 
must be interpreted and it can be partially confirmed by the coherence 
displayed in the religious life and by its ability to give a rational, 
coherent view of reality in harmony with other arguments, which could 
not by themselves prove but at least point to the same conclusions 
strengthening them. ‘ There are other modes of mediation besides the 
logical, and, moreover, religious intuition is always, in some measure, 
logically mediated. The point is rather that the logical mediation never 
wholly mediates, nor is the truth of the intuition proportionate to that 
of its logical antecedents.” This requires a wider conception of reason 
and a recognition of the place of faith, which I think the author ought 
to have defined more precisely, not only in religion but in all knowledge. 
These are roughly the topics of the first three essays. 

These are followed by chapters in which the philosophies of Spinoza 
and Gentile are treated as examples of extreme immanentism. The 
discussion and criticism of these philosophers is most able, and I 
certainly should not have wished them not to have been published, but 
as regards the scheme of the present book I should have preferred to 
see in their place a general argument to shew that an immanentist 
conception of God is philosophically unsatisfactory and incompatible 
with a religious philosophy, since it is not clear that the particular 
defects which Professor De Burgh discovers in the two philosophers 
under discussion must necessarily attach to all philosophies which deny 
the transcendence of God. 

The next three chapters seek to answer the question what evidence 

1 p. vii. 2 p. 30. 
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there is for the existence of God apart from religious experience and 
how religious experience can supplement this evidence. I do not think 
Professor De Burgh can be accused of being unfair to the opponents of 
‘natural religion’—indeed, in his anxiety to be fair, I think he tones 
down the arguments more than he really means to do in the last resort, 
and leaves one with the feeling that except for the intuitive apprehension 
of a transcendent God in religious experience—there is very little to be 
said in favour of the belief. This cannot, however, be quite what he 
means, for, e.g., he contends that a ‘this-worldly ethics is self-contra- 
dictory ’, but if this really be so it would surely constitute a very forceful 
argument for God even apart from ‘religious experience’. The author’s 
position would perhaps be most fairly described by saying that, while it is 
impossible to prove the existence of God apart from religious experience, 
there are certain difficulties in theoretical philosophy which call for 
solution and which can be solved by a concept that is provided in 
religious experience and in no other way. For instance, the temporal 
process, he thinks, points to a super-temporal reality, and we could have 
no possible conception of this if such a concept were not supplied to us by 
religious experience, and again he contends that we can only solve the 
problem of universals and possibilities by regarding them as thought by 
an actual eternally existing mind. 

The treatment of the argument from design is very interesting and 
instructive and is combined with a discussion of the postulate that the 
universe is ultimately rational, but, as regards the treatment of the 
argument in its narrower sense, it seems to me that there are two 
important omissions. (1) Hume’s criticisms, with which the author 
sympathizes, rest on the assumption that the argument from design is 
an argument from analogy and are very much weakened if we realize 
that the argument is in fact one from inverse probability. What I mean 
is that, even if, as with perhaps some exaggeration Professor De Burgh 
says, ‘the cases of purposiveness stand out like islands of civilization in 
the midst of a sea of barbarism ’, the odds against the merest fraction of 
this amount of purposiveness having occurred through the mere 
accidental interplay of unintelligent, and therefore purposeless, causes 
are by the laws of probability of the order of one in many millions, 
and this in itself seems to provide pretty strong evidence for a mind 
behind nature, though not necessarily an omnipotent mind, unless the 
opponent of theism can turn the flank of the argument by some 
alternative explanation. (2) It seems to me therefore important to 
discuss the argument that the discovery of evolution by providing an 
alternative explanation of this apparent purposiveness renders the 
theistic hypothesis superfluous. I think the argument from design is 
somewhat stronger than Professor De Burgh is prepared to allow, but 
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what people are chiefly apt to ask about the argument is whether or not 
the reply I have mentioned settles the question or whether, in order to 
account for the purposiveness, you require not only evolution but also 
theism, and I am sorry that the point is not discussed here. 

In these chapters occurs a most striking and important passage in 
which theauthor expresses dissatisfaction with the view of, e.g., St Thomas, 
that we can have only analogical knowledge of God and suggests that 
there is one attribute of God which we know directly and which we can 
assert to belong to God in the same sense as it belongs'to men.’ ‘I 
suggest that Love can be affirmed of God with positive meaning, without 
the qualification implied when we ascribe to him such other attributes 
as Wisdom, Power, or Goodness. These, as we have seen, can only be 
predicated of God eminenter, and by imperfect analogy. With Love it 
is otherwise. God’s knowledge of man and man’s knowledge of God 
differ not only in degree but in kind. They are different as knowledges, 
and the difference is strictly incommensurable. But God’s Love for 
man and man’s love for God differ not in kind, but in degree. Since 
the concept in both cases is univocal, the statement “God is love” 
involves no economy or compromise with finite experience. It is the 
expression of unambiguous truth.’ This attribute of divine love is held 
to be given directly in religious experience. 

However this may be, the author’s general treatment of religious 
experience does not seem to me open to serious philosophical objection, 
but there are certain gaps which one would have liked.filled. Thus at 
the present day the strongest intellectual obstacle to the acceptance of 
beliefs based on this evidence is the idea that the alleged intuition of 
God may be explicable by the psychologist as an illusion due to desire 
and infantile associations, and the effectiveness of the argument would 
have gained greatly if the author could have added a reply to this 
common objection. 

Chapter IX discusses the relation between morality and religion and 
between religion and philosophy. The author points out that empirical 
facts show it to be by no means true that morality and religion vary 
pari passu in degree, and this must be admitted, but when he says that 
‘morality has frequently proved an obstacle to religion, especially at 
moments when the religious consciousness is awakened to new vision ’,? 
I feel inclined to enter a protest. Surely it is not morality that has been 
an obstacle but wrong, though perhaps sincerely held, beliefs as to what 
was moral or immoral, e.g. that it was morally wrong to heal a sick 
man on the Sabbath day or that it was always right to demand a tooth 
for a tooth and an eye for an eye. No doubt the author is right in 
holding that religion is not merely praxis ; whether we can go further 


1 pp. 124-5. 2 p. 163. 
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with him and agree that it is primarily ¢heoria and only praxis as 
a means to this is perhaps more disputable. And there is a further 
complication that he does not seem to have noticed. He contends that 
religion differs from morality in that it looks on suffering as not merely 
something to be taken stoically but to be given positive value by being 
made integral to the spiritual life. But, granted that this is an idea which 
could not be derived from morality without religion, still, once it has 
been acquired, it is certainly our moral duty to live up to it as far as we 
can and therefore it becomes part of morality at once. Considerations 
like this make it difficult to my mind to separate morality and religion 
as much as Professor De Burgh, I think, would like to do. 

The remaining three chapters are probably less important. Chapter IX 
criticizes ethical theories of self-realization, chapters X and XI draw a 
warning from the failure of humanism and the menace of unreason in the 
present world. With the view expressed that one of the chief things 
wrong with the present generation is mistrust of the intellect, I heartily 
agree, but it seems to me that the argument sometimes implied that 
humanism must be wrong because the state of the world which has 
resulted from its adoption is so bad, is dangerously double-edged. 
Is it in the least clear that the world is worse off now than it was 
in the Middle Ages when other-worldly theories predominated? Is it 


not the case that the evils of poverty and war are due to people acting ~ 


in ways which the utilitarian humanist, as well as the Christian, would 
condemn? And finally, do the facts that there has been a great war 
and that present times are very depressing, prove that there could 
never be a materially pretty satisfactory civilization without belief in God ? 
Surely, as far as we can tell, people on the whole were morally worse 
in the Middle Ages than to-day, because their religious beliefs commonly 
either did not affect their morality deeply or were so crude as actually 
to harm it, and fewer people were tolerably rational? That they would 
have been far better than to-day if they had been really and rationally 
religious is another matter. But I think the main contentions of this 
admirable book are too strong to need support by adventitious arguments 
of the kind I have mentioned. ‘A. C. Ewinc. 


The Riddle of the World, by D. S. Cairns, D.D. Pp. vi+ 378. 
(Student Christian Movement Press, Oxford, 1937.) 


Tuis book, containing , Principal Cairns’s Baird Lectures for 1932, 
‘is not meant’, we are told in the preface, ‘to be a treatise on Theism ’. 
It is addressed to the inéelligentsia, ‘that large body of educated men 
and women of all social classes who are interested in things of the 
spirit’. It urges the argument—an argument quite in the tradition of 
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Butler—that the evils in the world which to the ‘Humanists’, who 
occupy a position in our intellectual world to-day corresponding to 
the position of the ‘ Deists’ in that to which the Analogy was ad- 
dressed, appear to render impossible any belief in God are really not 
more but less baffling to the theist (and especially to the Christian 
theist) than to these critics of his faith, Dr Cairns devotes himself to 
examining the assumption—implied, if not explicitly made, by all or 
most Humanists—that science is the only ‘pathway to Reality’, and 
shewing it to be unsatisfactory ; to exhibiting (no very difficult task) 
the obvious falsity of the assertion made by many of these writers 
(especially in America) that belief in God promotes quietism and 
apathy ; and to contending that, while elsewhere than in the Bible can 
be found noble teaching how to face with courage and dignity the 
evils of the world, in the Bible and there alone we have the record of 
a revelation of divine grace which affords a hope that these evils can 
be overcome and made to minister to a good purpose, not only by 
acting as a discipline for individual souls in the present life, but by 
a final victory which will ‘fully justify every step of the long road’ 
thereto. 

Two points in particular are well brought out by Dr Cairns. He is 
entirely successful in showing that the charge of ‘wishful thinking’ 
‘ which certain American Humanists bring against the religious view of 
the world, and even against any view of the world other than that of 
Naturalism, is a charge which can be brought with equal justification 
against themselves. He also makes perfectly clear that a conviction 
of the uniqueness of the revelation whereof the Bible is the record 
need by no means be associated, as in the theology of Karl Barth, 
with an assertion of its absolute discontinuity with the whole religious 
developement of mankind beside and with a consequent denial of all 
value to ‘natural theology’. 

On p. 16 a quotation from William James’s Wil/ to Believe (p. 44) 
makes no sense, owing to the fact that the words ‘or else it is in- 
adequately revealed there’ have been allowed to drop out of the text. 
On p. 348 there is a chronological slip: Butler was not at the time of his 
encounter with Wesley ‘soon to be the author of the famous Analogy’, 
for this was published in 1736, two years before his appointment to 
the see of Bristol, and while he was still—as Archbishop Blackburne 
told Queen Caroline in 1732—‘ buried’ at Stanhope in Weardale. 
Why, by the way, is Martineau’s name not mentioned on p. 99—for 
he is presumably intended by the mention of ‘a distinguished Victorian 
writer’ who spoke of a ‘scale of values in the soul’? At any rate, he 
is the moral philosopher of that period whose ethical doctrine that 
phrase at once suggests. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
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An Apostle of Reality. The Life and Thought of the Reverend William 
Porcher Du Bose, by THEoporE Du Bose Bratron, Bishop of 
Mississippi. Pp. x + 214. (Longmans, London, 1936.) 


SINCE it was a fundamental conviction to Du Bose that theology grows 
out of the interpretation of facts of the religious life, those who have 
come under his influence will have reason to be grateful to his kinsman, 
the Bishop of Mississippi, for this book ; for in it we are told a good 
deal not only about Du Bose’s religious thought but also about the 
personal history and experience by which on his own principles it was 
largely conditioned. His theology has been accessible hitherto, indeed, 
in his books, and during his lifetime it received sympathetic treatment 
in this JouRNAL (Vol. ix pp. 161-187) from the pen of Dr W. H. Moberly. 
The Bishop of Mississippi goes so far as to maintain that Du Bose ‘ has 
given to the world the most significant contribution to the philosophy 
of Christianity which has been made in our modern age’ (p. v), while 
even the cautious W. Sanday once described him as ‘the wisest writer 
on the other side of the Atlantic; indeed it may not be too much to 
say, the wisest Anglican writer... on both sides of the Atlantic’ 
(Expositor, May, 1907, p. 385). 

It would be impossible within the compass of a short notice to give 
any account that was worth while of Du Bose’s theological doctrines, 
which are singularly difficult to summarize. Dr J.O. F. Murray, another 
great admirer of his work, has noted how little Du Bose was indebted 
to books for his doctrines, and hence what is original in his works is 
not easily isolated from what is common property. The Bishop of 
Mississippi's pages include a summary account of each of Du Bose’s 
treatises in turn, but it seems not unlikely that many readers will derive 
most enjoyment from the earlier biographical pages of the book which 
give a vivid picture of academic and seminary life in America in the 
middle years of the last century as well as a convincing portrait of Du 
Bose himself. His long life extended from 1836 to 1918. 


F. L. Cross, 


The Divine Imperative. A Study in Christian Ethics, by Emit BRUNNER. 


Translated by Olive Wyon. Pp. 727. (The Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1937). 


THE Theology of Crisis is essentially a return to the theology of the 
Reformers and a vigorous re-affirmation of its fundamental propositions, 
combined with an uncompromising rejection of the transformations 
effected by the philosophy, theology, and science of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and a rejection also of the unreformed ethical 
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system which was imported into Reformation thought and practice as 
early as Melanchthon. Without denying divine immanence it insists 
upon divine transcendence and sovereignty, and upon the belief ‘that 
God is ‘ofaliter aliter, with such emphasis that it has seemed to many of 
its critics to declare an acute and insuperable discontinuity between God 
and the world, a discontinuity which is not successfully overcome even 
by the equal emphasis placed by it upon the Incarnation. Gogarten 
and Brunner have developed, as a partial corrective to this, the idea of 
‘the orders’—those natural and essential organizations of men in families, 
social and economic units, and States—as in some way divinely de- 
termining man’s moral life, and as in some way requiring man’s moral 
action ; and Barth has been quick to detect in their thought the re- 
introduction of the false belief that man can himself do good and that he 
has an element of good within him. Brunner’s Das Gebot und die 
Ordnungen: Entwurf einer protestantisch-theologischen Ethik, which 
appeared in 1932, was at once recognized by Karl Barth as marking a 
cleavage between himself and its author ; and it is this important work 
which is now presented to English readers in an excellent translation, for 
which we are indebted to Miss Wyon. 

The change of title given to the English version of this substantial 
work has been made, we are informed, with the author’s consent and 
approval ; but it must be said that the title and sub-title in the original 
indicate the character and contents of the book more accurately and 
precisely than the English title which has been substituted for them. 
The first of the three books included in the volume states the problem 
of the good, while the second and third books deal respectively with 
‘The Divine Command’ and ‘The Orders’; and the whole is indubitably 
a Protestant Ethic, re-establishing the position of the Reformers, and 
strongly and repeatedly denouncing what is termed the ‘legalism’ of the 
Catholic Church and of corrupted Protestantism. In his preface to the 
German edition Dr Brunner wrote ‘I have called my book a “ Protestant 
Ethic” in order that those who desire to hear ¢ha# answer (i.e. the answer 
of Catholicism) to the “demand for Ethics”, may be saved the trouble 
of reading it.’ Nevertheless, since the book is the work of a vigorous 
thinker and a most sincere man, capable of setting forth with fluency 
and clearness, and with unusual powers of insight into the signs of the 
times, fertile thoughts on the most vexed problems of the day, Catholic 
and Protestant alike may read it with interest and profit. Their verdicts 
on the substance of the book will be directly opposed ; for, since it is 
through and through Protestant versus Catholic, it is not possible that it 
should be weighed by them in a detached and purely academic manner. 
The ultimate verdict of the reader will be determined by his intellectual 
and spiritual sympathy with the Catholic position or with the Protestant. 
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In the latter case he will probably experience some grave hesitations in 
the reading of the third book, but his conclusion will be generally 
favourable to one who has so richly and so admirably enunciated the 
foundation truths of Protestantism and has set forth with such conviction 
the earthly state of the man who has learned to give God the glory in 
the Protestant way. The Catholic, on the other hand, will have many 
searching questions to ask, as he reads, and he will close the book with 
a sense of deep disquiet. If in the Christian life there are to be exalted 
ideals but no standards, much talk of love but no accepted codification, 
however simple, of the ways of love, a call for Christian action as each 
new situation arises but no acceptance of the findings of many generations 
of Christian experience, a merely opportunist ethic as opposed to a 
divine absolute, what, he is constrained to ask, is to become of European 
Christendom ? 

One important example of the application of Brunner’s ethic will 
suffice, namely, the question of the sex-relationship to-day. He declares 
that ‘the idea of indissolubility is an inherent element in the idea of 
marriage ; it is based upon that irrevocable nature of the structure of 
existence, which is the basis of marriage in general, and is implied in the 
marriage vows, when they are taken seriously’ (p. 359). Yet he says 
that ‘ Just as there are only sinful human beings, there is also only sinful 
marriage, that is, marriage which is at the same time adultery ’ (p. 350) ; 


and he declares that every man must ‘discover for himself what God’s - 


Command means for 4im’, that ‘no one can teach another person what 
God demands from him’, and that ‘divorce may be a moral duty’. He 
suggests that ‘the State may have to resolve to renounce the exclusive 
protection of monogamous marriage’ ; companionate marriage may prove 
to be ‘the lesser of two evils’; and ‘birth control, that is, the use of 
responsible reflection, I regard as a self-evident duty for married people’. 
All this will certainly win loud and prolonged applause in many quarters ; 
but it will increase in others the conviction that the application of God’s 
redemptive work to a sinful and greatly troubled world can be achieved 
only by the maintenance of a Church in which there is no diminution of 
the divine law committed to it and in which there abides an expectation 
that the life in grace will produce supernatural results in its members. 
The absolute nature of Brunner’s fatal rejection of all regulation of 
human life by specific precepts is seen most clearly in his treatment of 
the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount (pp. 135-9). He regards 
these as ‘authentic expositions of the One Command’, namely Love. 
They are ‘God-given paradigms of love, in which God wills that we 
should learn to practise what we have learned of the Command to love’. 
But he will not allow that this is ‘the beginning of casuistry’. His 
daring interpretation is that ‘Here and there a plunge is made into 
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human life and something is ‘lifted out’ in order to make the meaning 
of love clearer. But the matter which has been singled out is not held 
fast as such ; it is allowed to slip back again.’ It would seem to be 
impossible that the fear of legalism should go beyond this ; and we are 
left reflecting grimly upon the tragedy of a world composed of individuals 
who are sustained by such an ethic, each of them a law unto himself in 
his hour-to-hour determination of the expression of the love he owes to 
his fellows. OscaR HaRDMAN. 


Religion and Culture. The Swarthmore Lecture for 1937, by CAROLINE 
C. Graveson, B.A. Pp. 54. (George Allen and Unwin, 1937.) 


In this lecture ‘culture’ means ‘all our more cultivated leisure 
pursuits’. The lecturer argues that the tendency of ‘culture’, in this 
sense, is to make a man’s concern for God cease. She therefore asks 
* How far is culture involved in the fullest Christian life ?’, and urges 
that ‘religion must concern itself more with the values and interests of 
this world’. Her topic is an urgent one. Is there room for culture ‘so 
long as a single man is out of work or an armament firm in existence’? 
The Friends of the older day practised a puritanism which we would 
now describe as narrow : Miss Graveson’s plea is for the ‘true puritanism ’ 
which includes in its standards for selection and rejection ‘the measure 
of the Beauty of God’. This can come about only as life becomes more 
unified and religion ceases to specialize, and as we learn the right use of 
leisure. To this end, education, rightly conceived, can contribute much. 

There is little that is new in this lecture, but it speaks with sincerity 
of problems which are always present and always difficult. 

H. C. L. Heywoop. 


Jesus according to St. John, by J.O. F. Murray, D.D. Pp. xii+ 383. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1936.) 

Over a period of fifty years Dr Murray has been pondering and 
teaching the Gospel according to St John, and in the course of the 
last twenty-five years his thoughts have taken shape in a series of 
‘ Bible Studies’ written for the Lay Reader Magazine. These studies 
have now been collected and edited. The book consists of the text of 
the Gospel in the R.V. divided into paragraphs, each paragraph being 
followed by a running commentary. Dr Murray’s masters were West- 
cott, Lightfoot, and Hort. In all fundamentals the attitude to St John’s 
Gospel which satisfied them satisfies him. He is, of course, fully alive 
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to the fact that critical opinion has for the most part moved far from 
their position, but he has not lost his confidence that in the end the 
traditional authorship and essential historical accuracy of the Gospel 
will win acceptance. The hypothesis that the evangelist himself assumes 
in his readers acquaintance with the work of the synoptists affords him 
an explanation of the absence from St John of features distinctive of 
the earlier Gospels. Dr Brooke’s measured statement of the case for 
distinguishing the eye-witness from the evangelist is quoted, answered, 
and set aside. Dr Murray is satisfied that the case for identifying the 
author with the son of Zebedee, as presented by Lightfoot and Scott 
Holland, is ‘ overwhelming’. 

The book is not primarily a critical work, nor is it primarily intended 
for scholars. It abounds in reflexions on contemporary events and 
current tendencies which reveal the author's thoughtful and observant 
mind. But the defence of the historicity of the Gospel appears in 
almost every section and colours the entire treatment. Again and 
again we encounter suggestions for harmonizing the Gospels, which, if 
they are not often demonstrably impossible, are yet seldom convincing, 
except on the presuppositions with which the book starts. 

But even those who are convinced that the Gospel cannot be 
adequately interpreted without an open eye upon that Hellenistic 
world which Dr Murray leaves almost wholly out of his picture, will 
yet not fail to recognize the courage and serenity with which he 
handles his great theme. J. M. Creep. 
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PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


‘THE SHORTER TEXT’ OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES 


AS GATHERED FROM THE PAPYRUS“ 


I supPosE we have to thank the bilingual tradition and the early 
short-line bilinguals for the transmission of the record as closely as 
possible. 

When we come to think of it, the difficulty of assimilating the written 
record for a reader of limited capacities was very great, from the long-lined 
papyri in documents like the above representative Pp", as also from our 
vellum codices W, 8, and B, for they are without the spacing of words, 
without breathings, and often without punctuation, and we can easily 
understand why Peter ‘ neither approved nor disapproved ’, but certainly 
did not encourage Mark to write down what the Roman people 
clamoured for. The living word of fire, as of fiery eloquence and 
conviction, had seemed to Peter sufficient; and, indeed, the quiet 
assurance of Jesus’ talks had seemed to Him enough, without reporters, 
or the paraphernalia of prospective publication looming on the horizon. 
In fact, as we know, He often charged those benefited to keep quiet 
about it and avoided notoriety.t 

All too soon error and divergence crept into the documents of the 
written word. We can imagine that it was no small feat to assemble 
the important letters of Paul, and to decide in a faint, corrected, or 
difficult place, which reading the first editors should adopt. 

A careful review of fap* will reveal a situation of much interest, for 
it exhibits, me judice, a closer textual relationship, even if rougher, 
between Rome, Sardinia, Carthage, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Byzance, than obtained one hundred to two hundred years later. 

But the most important side of the whole question narrows down to 
a consideration of the vital omissions, referred to in the article in the 
jJ.T.S. Many of the apparent ‘errors’ of 2p“ in this respect must be 
treated with great care. There is also the question of doublets, of pairs, 
and so forth. 

A striking omission, in connexion with ‘ pairs’, occurs at 1 Cor. xv 54. 
The first half of the sentence, involving from ro @@aprov to apbaporav 
is omitted by pap. This follows the double clause in verse 53, and in 
verse 54 the reannouncement of it is almost top-heavy, as we have so 
often heard at the burial service the repetitive equivalent of : 

orav to POaprov rovto evdvontat apbaparay, 
cat To Ovntov evdvonrat afavaciay .. 
+ Dean Inge (Evening Standard, February 24, 1937) recently remarked: ‘If the 


Founder had wished to establish a book-religion, He would surely have dictated 
the book Himself.’ 
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when we sympathize with the reader, pausing for breath, as he reaches 
this point. 

For the omission by fap“, add, not only the bare &*C* named in 
Kenyon’s note, but actually &*C*IM 6 64 71 Sod. a74, ¢ ugg mss et ed. 
boh aeth goth(?) EpiphMurc bis Dial Ath 1/2 Hil Ambrst Oros 
Fulg Bed. 

It is useless for Soden to say: ‘om. ro ~ ro’, for there is more 
involved in it than that. 

It is a curious place, for it would not be unnatural to repeat after the 
doublet in the previous verse; yet, it may be that ome clause, embracing 
both thoughts, found re-utterance in verse 54. At any rate, pap“ has 
only one clause in verse 54, after having both in verse 53, and it is not 
out of place to recall here the valuable sentiment expressed long ago in 
the Didache (iv 1) of: «i yap 76 xowwvol TOTw 
év tots Ovyrois, for we observe that Barnadas has it differently. In 
his epistle (xix) we read: «i yap dd@dprw Kowwvoi tore, 
padAov év trois POaprois. So the expressions seem to have been almost 
interchangeable. 

Given the evidence at 1 Cor. xv 54, it is quite possible, either: 

(a) that the clause was merely dropped by error from the parent of 
pap* [FG ef g Cypr omit doth here] ; or: 
(6) that the Fathers, who quote, were hurrying to reach: ‘ Death 
is swallowed up in victory’; or : 


(¢) that Paul played his climax with an anti-climax of the single 
clause: ‘mortale . . .’, following the great number of ‘pairs’ 
throughout the chapter, and balancing thus the single clause in 
verse 50. It would be most artistic. 

Indeed, where Paul said in verse 50 simply : 
ovde thy apbaporay KAnpovopet, 
and in verse 54 the papyrus makes him say, as simply : 
orav d¢ To Ovnrov rovro evdvontat 
I notice that Methodius spoils the simplicity of verse 50 by having : 


Aeywv" ov yap Pbopa KAnpovopnra apGaparay, ovde o 
thv 


Soden gets dof in the right place, but omits sak Zert (for inversion 
of the two clauses) after H°**®’. This inversion by A sak Tert is 
important, as showing the addition of the ¢@aprov . . . ap@apovay half 
after the Ovnrov ... afavacray half to be an afterthought, and, perhaps, 
rather confirms original omission of the one half of the sentence. 

Here is the list of the deep sympathy in the matter of omissions and 


5? 
in 


os 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 5 


otherwise of ae¢h with pap“, referred to on the second page of my article 


in 7.7.8. 


AETH 


The proof of what we said shall now be collected and set forth. At 
the following places aeth is practically alone in support of Pp: 


Rom. ix 2 
xii 4 — yap 
xiii 12. +ovv 
XV 5 np pro vpw 
XV IQ +7e 
xv 28 —avrois 
xv 29 Te pro de 
xV 30 —adeAdor 
xvi 7 TovAcay 
1 Cor. vii 22 «Aevbepos 
vii 4° pakapia 
viii 2 —te 
ix 8 —ravra 
X 3, 4 —To avTo 
xi 14 avrys 
xi 29 —avagws 
xiii 13 ta tavta fon. 
post pever (cum Clem.) 
xiv 18 +vurep 
xiv 36 Ordo: «éndOev 6 do- 
yos tov Oeov (ut syr) 
xv. (e¢ syr) 
xv 45 —Adap sec. loco 
XV 47 avos mvevpatiKos 
xvi6 —de 
XVi 7 
2 Cor. i 5 
ii 14 —de 


2 Cor. iii t ante vypwv 
iii 6 ws pro os 
iv 16 30+ Kat 
v9 d0 —Ka 
V Ig To evayyekwov (—rov 
Aoyor) 
vi 16 
Vili 5 Pro 
ix 2 init. +ore 
X 7 © xptotos Pro xpiorov 


x —ypev 
x I2 cuvKpwvat 
xii6 —«as 


Eph. i 15 + (ut syr doh) 
ii (ut syr bok) 
v4 pron 
Gal. ii 7 «dores pro Wovres 
ili 21 ev vopw Pro ex vopov 
(cum B) 
iii 28 ovxere Pro et 
Phil. i rr Ordo: dofav ... erawov 
ii 5 pew pro vw 
ii 7 avOpwrov (ut copt Tert) 
iii 5 (ex) 
Col. i 12 init. + xa (of. syr) 
i23 —Ka 
ii 5 


and all this without taking account of Hebrews. The little place at 
Rom. xv 5, smali in itself (yyw for vy), confirms the rest of the read- 
ings in that vicinity. P* and aeth alone make St Paul say: 


‘Now the God of patience and consolation grant us to be like- 


minded toward one another.’ 


While on this subject, we may call attention to a passage in the 
aethiopic at Col. ii 4, which remains unique: xai rodro Aéyw ipiv iva pH 
bpas wapadoyilovra, iva pi twas tapadoyiLovra [épa] év 
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Such reduplication is found e/sewhere, however, in pap“ at: 

Phil. ii 18 1d 8& ipets xaipere, ipets xaipere xai 
ovvxaiperé jot. 

Phil. iv 6 pndiv pepysvare, ev rH Kal TH Sejoe 
pera ebyapioreias, pera edyapuoreias t ra airjputa yvwpt- 
LécOw mpos rov Oeov. 

These doublets can be classed as sheer dittography, if you will,{ but 
the fact remains that such repetitious phrases may have been ex-edited 
quite early. They would not be unlike Paul’s style elsewhere in this 
same epistle at : 

Phil. i 25 Ort rapupevo waow typiv. 

Phil. ii 17 xai cvvyaipw raow tpiv. 

Phil. iv 4 yatpere év Kupiw mavrore,—dAw xaipere, 
which we should note, for Paul generally prefers this mode to epexegesis 
or amplification, and the people—Jews, Greeks, and Latins—were used 
to this form of the superlative. 

In Clement’s first-century epistle to the Corinthians we also find (at 
liii 1) confirmation of this style, with : éricraaGe yap, xai xadas 
Tas iepas ypapds, dyarnroi, kal éyxexigate cis Ta TOD Oeod" 
dvapvnow Taira ypapoper. 

Then there is, thereagainst, the vexed question of omission due to 


homoioteleuton, which I believe von Soden to have grossly exaggerated. 
For before you can judge of an omission, due to this cause, or other- 
wise, you must allow for the possibility sometimes of an illegitimate 
early introduction of the said clause into the record, before it was again 
eliminated, upon comparison with authorized or venerable standards. 


This is a point, so far hardly ever considered at all by our critical 
writers. 


‘THE SHORTER TEXT’ 


The Shorter Text must always be a difficult matter, concerning 
which it would be out of place to dogmatize. 

I submit this list, in order to save other people’s time (and eyes), 
where P** is still alone or in small company. Those places where it is, 
so far, quite alone, must await further developments. Where it is not 
quite alone, ample proof is afforded of the genuineness of the standard 
then being reproduced by the scribe. Again and again Tertullian 
supports him, often without any other witness of later date or nationality. 

+ Syr omits, due perhaps to a mark meaning to omit the reduplication, which it 


took to mean complete omission. Sah transfers to the end of the verse. Tisch 
and Soden are silent as to syr and sah. 


t The scribe does not often reduplicate, and the passages cited above have not 
been disturbed by the correcting hand. 


Here is the list (embracing over 250 cases, without including 60 more 
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in Hebrews) :— 
Rom. vi6 — pas post Sovdevew Cf. aeth. Non expr. lat 
Il —ewva ut vid. Cum ADEFG 17 178 Sod 174 Tert 
Chroodd syr arm aeth + 
12 —rats Cum DEFG d*e f gm Jrenivt Onigint 
[non al. | 
viii 17 —xAnpovopor pev Cf. Lucif Cypr (contra Tert| 
thid. —xa ante ovvdoé. 
23. Vel Kar avtor in primo loco (Obs. 
116, —avro. 121). Non solum autem illa ug, sed 
illi 4, ipsi Aug (uno loco) et om. illa et illi dgugg** 
(ovrws pro illa arm) 
ibid. Cum DFG dfgt Ambrst 
24 —texat CumBet Sod 7814 (Cf txt W-Had loc.] 
39 ante Cum DEFG 
ix2 —pot Cf. aeth (Sod 260 = Scr 0 vel 221 habet po 
Avryn. Cf. in textu) 
—pov post aderAduw | habet post cvvyevwv } Cf. B* 
Aarpea (—%) 
6 —or Cf. boh goth latt 
12. —avry Cum D* de harl* al. Lachm Origint bis Ambrst 
20 —pevovvye Cum DFG 14 aeth 
25 —ev ante tw won Cum B Aug 2/3 (om. rw ¥) [silet 
Hort| 
26 —vpes Post pov = syr aeth Iren Ambrst 
x8 tert? post xapdia = devg Orig Ambrst 
19 apalndwow absgue avrovs vel vuas 
xi 6 ovx Pro pr. Cum de Pel et syr [non gr]. This 
conjunction is noteworthy. See Gal. vi 20 avro pro 
€v avTw 
15 (—% Pr.) Cf. Verss. 
16 —easec. Cum FGP* minn alig. Chr f garm aeth 1/2 
ibid. —ay sec. C/. arm 
17. wat Cum DFG it Iren boh* 
24 —ot fost ovra Cf. sah boh goth det Bed. 


+ vi11 W. and W. say that defg have esse (which Tisch said they omitted), so 
the Greeks oppose their Latin here. Soden quotes r for omission. Coming soclose 
to —rais em@vyiars chronicled in the next verse, this is a most interesting and 


peculiar place. 


[Note that r does not contain this place. Soden probably means Gregory’s 7° 


(Gottvici), edited by Rinsch, for it contains Rom. vi 6-19.] 


rae 
“4 
= 
ir 
hy 
: 
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—vpas* Cum P 104 (= Ser) 

evapeotov Oew(—tw) Ord. copt goth et Tert Cypr Ambr 
1/2 [e¢: acceptam Deo syr, sanctam Deo aeth (—eva- 
peoror)] 

— yap Cum 114 (Matthaei c) Sod 170 [= aeth arm 
(goth)) 

—o eXewv ev tAaporyrtt 

—vpas Cum B 47 67** am (Clem) 

evwrov twv avOpwrwv (—ravrwv &c.) Cum D 19 55 
(Mich 16 = Ser 265 Greg 876) 8r¢ de 

eav (—adAa vel ovr) Cum D*FG minn alig.defgm 
guelph goth Ambrst 

-- To sec, ante xaxov pr.[non ante sec.| Solvid (Alig. om. 
to ante ayabov, e¢ Sod 116 om. ro tert.) 

—avayxn kat be) Cf. DEFG it 

Tw Ste. Cum BFG Jatt al. 

ante ayary (sec. loco) 

— doxtpos ? 

—rtov ante 

—vpas Cum Chr 1/2 (apud Matthaei) 

—ow (Cf. doh) 

—be Cum P 30* (Scr) et boh™ [non sah]. Cf. syr 

mropevomevos Pro Svarropevopevos Cum A 62 Dam 1/2 

opererar yap (absque ynvdoxnoay xa) Cum (DE) FG 
d(e)fgm 

Cum Sod 3730 Amobrst (of. arm aeth [non al. 
latt)) 

—avros Cum B 76 108 ¢ aeth [silet Hort) 

— adeAdor Cum B 76 aeth Chr [uncin. incl. Hort) 

Svaxovia(—pov) Cum 139 (me teste = Paris Nat 102“) 
et syr 

Om. cl. ult. Cum B solo (Trsp. aeth in loc. ante ia 
OeAnp. Geov) 

—avrnv 

—pov Cum BF (b0h) [silet Hort] 

Cum Sod 208 

—ra ante cxavdara 

—xacante exxdeware Cum115 (Matthaei d) et Sod 7 et 65 

(—xat) Cum B solo 

—o ante rov cravpov Cum B 74 et a* Scr (= 252) 
Cyrrier, Cf. latt [silet Hort] 


8 
Rom. xii 1 
ibid. 
ie 8 fin. 
14 
17 
20 
xiii 4 
5 
9 
10 
13 
xiv 18 
xv 12 
15 
| 17 
ibid. 
20 
ibid. 
28 
30 
32 
xvi 2 
8 
15 
thid. 
1 Cor. i 18 
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—pev = 
—xat To aabeves Tov Geov urxvpotepov Twv avOpwrwv Cum 
W Sod466 et S. Paulin et Apost 13 19 (= Matthaei 
bw) 
ante Cum B solo (—vv [Aliter Fiort| 
ehaxicrov (—es) Cum Sod a106 vid (of. Aug. of. sah 
boh syr. Aliter aeth) 
—yap = Sod 8254 (olim Sod 850= Ev 1, Ac 1, 
P 1). Cf. arm (et g? Hier teste White) 
tov ku tantum Cum B Sod 78 466 Terthis et Patr gr 
[et Hort} 
—ovxe Cf. boh sah syr aeth 
--e (vel cay) Cum D* Scr260 der Hil Pel (ff. 
Tert: ... siquidem (‘anceps’) et in te mundus judicatur) 
—ovv Cum D* minn alig. 
—add ov... ekeorw sec. Cf. Tertris (de castr.) 
—av Cum B et Sod254? Clem Orig [uncin. incl. 
Hort) 
—o ante ehevbepos Co. aeth 
—kat fert. (Cf. boh om. ter.) 
—tT Cf. aeth Tert 1/2 Origint Hil 
— Tov Geov Sol. vid. + 
— vm avtov Cum 17 Clem (ff. att) | 
—addr Cum B Tert Iren Eus et sah basm [uncin. 
incl. Hort) 
— be Cf. sah 1/3 doh") 
—vpwy et contra sahiiserte, Aliter aeth: Sed 
cavete, alius ne erret in exemplo vestro 
12. —acGevoveav 
ix 8 —ravra Cum Sod 472 (cf. f ug" aeth) 
16 —yap Cf. xa aeth; de Om. boh nus 
20 eyevounv.. . Kepdnow 
x3 —avro CumA. Om.ro avto aeth? Did Chr | Hort] 
4 —avTo Cum A. Om. ro avro 46 aeth 
28 exewov fantum, et cessat. 
—ev vp fin. Cum C (Cf. Patr latt et Epiphan) 


+ The omission of rov cov, therefore, is deliberate. Aeth says, however: ‘Et qui 
diligit Deum, ipse est qui vere novit’, indicating some kind of original difficulty. 
Tert dces not quote. The MS 17 is part of the codex at Paris numbered 33 in the 
Gospels and formerly called ‘the queen of the cursives’. It is rather confusing to 
find it cited in the Notes at Col. i 23 and ii 13 as 33, instead of 17, while it is cited 
as 17 for ox:ova in 1 Cor. i 10, and omitted elsewhere, as here and at Gal. vi 11, 
when alone with B and p*. 


if 

= 
1 Co 
v 


Io 


t Cor. xi 22 
23 
24 
26 
29 


xii 9 
18 
xiii 3 


12 
+ xiv 10 
II 


+19 
23 
29 


ibid. 
33 
35 
39 
xv 9 
12 
27 


29 init. 
31 

ibid. fin. 
40 

41 

45 


48 
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—vpas post eravw (pr. loco) 

xupwos (— 6) 

—to ante vrep 

— Vid. 

—avagws Cum * ABC* 17 sah aeth 1/2 Pel [non 
al., nec Ambrst Cass] 

ev tw ve (—evr vel avtw) 

—o ante Geos 

kat pro Kav vel cav 
(teste Matthaet) 

—apt pr. Cum boh* 

—yern* 

—ovv Cum sah et bokivobus geth ? syr 

—Aoyous Set. Cum Scr254 (= Sod 551) et Sod 8 157 
(= Ser 233?) (cf S. Paulin) 

Cum B solo (Obs: ‘insipientes non 
credentes’ aeth Trsp Ambdrst: infideles et idiotae) 

—de* Cum Apost 13 (Matthaei) latt vett bok” aeth 1/2 
et ugg longe pl. 

Cum 

—ras ante exxX. (Obs. —rass in ver. 34 Sod § 357) 


(—eraweow aeth) 
Cum Scr26o et al. Sod. 


(Cf. et Pel) 


Cf. de Hier Aug Sedul Chr 


— Kat 


—eoTw Cum B et Sod 162? 

—rtoanteaev Cum B 48 et Sod 78 (non Hort] 

—rov ante 

—ort See. Cf. aeth syr 1/2 Tert 

—or pr. Cum B et 17 (teste Soden) de aeth Hipp et al. 
[et Hort mg| 

—era Cf. Tert 

errore? 

—npwv Cum Sod 78 (cf. latt) 


—twv erovpavwwy doga erepa de 

—xat ante adXrn Sec. Cf. boh, et sah (Horner p. 425) 

—Adap sec. (Cf Lrenint et aeth: avOpwros pro 
Adap sec.) 


ante ovpavior 


+ The omission of ern apparently applies to what we have said of ‘rough- 
nesses’ and has no support. Yet it may be original, since we see it followed, 
nine verses later, by the omission of Aoyous, where there is support, namely by two 
Greek documents, while S. Paulinus is reported for: ‘ Malo quinque verba loqui in 


lege quam multa millia (—verborum) in lingua.’ 
Hebraism ; here not as necessary as it is in xii 10. 


~yern implies a possible 
Curiously enough, in the third 


place, at xii 28, &* omits yer there, but it is probably a coincidence, and as Tisch 
said per manifestam incuriam. 


i 


t1 Cor. xv 54 


xvi 3 
6 

10 fin. 
19 


2 Cor. i 5 init. 
ibid, fin. 


6/7 


18 
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POaprov rovro evdvontat Kat Te Cum 
C* IM 6 71 Sod a 74 cug boh aeth go Mcion 
Ath Hil Ambrst Irenit Fulg Oros Bed 


Soxipalere (— av vel eav) Solus inter gr vid. 

—dbe Cf. aeth vgg** et Ambr 

ey (pro vel Kat yw) Cum BM 67** Sod 78 syr 
aeth sah et Hort 


—aom. vyas at exxrX. Ths Acias Cum minnsertem ef 


sah 1/2¥id Pel (Om. vers. A) 


Cum boh® non sah aeth, xabws yap syr) 
— Cum aeth vg Hier. (Obs. avrov pro ynpwv 


—wy Kat nes Kar BeBara vrep 
edores OTL WS KOLWwvOL Obs. 
ord, in latt vett et gr alig. 

—adeAgor Cf. Sedul 

— 
Vale) 

—(n) Kat ETLYVWOKETE 
[non Hort] 

vat... ov (Pro vat vat. . . ov ov) Cf. boh vg et Pel 

—o tert. ante mpos Sol. cum 1) et Amobrst vid. 

vat (—To) Cf. syr (ut vid.) et boh: ovaga ‘a yea’ 

Cf. D al. 

(—n) Cf. copt et Verss 


Cf. sah aeth arab (non latt, praeter Editt vet 


Cum B minn pauc. et boh® et Occ 


—a Cum Sor solo. (Cf. Tertr»d) 

evpey (— pe) Cf. goth et Verss 

—be (= aeth) 

ante  vpwv Cf. aeth: vpas nuwv. Om. 
n vpwv Ambrst 

—t Cum B solo vid. [non latt. Trsp r in fin. vers 
[Negl. Hort] 


—dvvacGa Sol. vid. (obs. dv. vovs wpand arerwat goth, 
et ff. ord. syr sah aeth Sedul Aug) 

—mavres Of. Tert Mare Aygpluries Auct Prom 
[non rel. Verss] 


+ I might point out that the splendid sentiment enunciated by the Didache of : 
el ydp év 7 ABavary xowwvoi tore, paddAov éy Trois OvnTois, 
takes the form in Barnabas’ epistle of : 
el yap év dpOapry xowavol tare, pGdAov év Tois POapTois, 


which seems to be a curious anticipatory comment on the situation here. 


[Observe 


that in A Sod 257 arm sah Tert there is a transposition of the clauses at 1 Cor. 
xv 54.) 


8 
9 
I I 
13 
18 
20 
ibid. 
ii. 3 
9 
13 
14 
iii 1 
5 
7 a 
| 


v8 


thid. 


Q init. 


(Vo. 14/15 Lat.) 15 


19 
vi 16 


18 


vii 4 


—po. pr. Solus 
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e de (—xar) Cum Scr o (P221 = Sod 5260) et Sod 
8 157 353 a 70 ef 170, ug” aeth syr Vigtere 

Geov (—rov) 

—npwv sec. loco Cum Scr 0 (221) = Sod § 260 

ta pn Brer. sec. loco (—8e) = sah 1/3 bok") [contra 
Tert bistiserte | 

evdoxouvtes Pro evdoxoupev (—xar) Cf. latt vet et Tert 
Lucif et boh¥id [non sah). Aliter aeth: Confidete et 
gaudete 

kuptov (— Tov) Cum Matthaei k i (P 119 120) Sera 
(P 252) et Sod a 158(= Scr 265 Greg 876) e¢ Mich 16 

(—xar) Cum Sod 78 (Cf. aeth Orig Hier 1/2 
Ambr 1/3). de Lucif; xa syr et Tert™® 

—apa ot areOavov Kat Tavtwv 
Cum Matthaei c e b f (=P 114 116 Ap 13, 14) Scro 
(P 221) e¢ 206 (f. Did) 

To evayyeAvov (— Tov Aoyov) 

—orn Cum 37 aeth Aug 1/2 Vigil Serap |habent syr 
copt, sed non expr. interpretatores | 

— Sol. cum P 115 (Matthaei d) ugg et contra 
boh aeth diserte: ‘And ye, ye...’ 

[Zatt alig. om, po sec. Enim pro mihi 

pr. 


8 Prgerwv sic cum vg sola(—yap) (Sed Br\erw, —yap BD* 


13 


viii 2 
14 
19 


ibid. 
+22 
ix 


13 
x 10 
12 
ibid. 
18 


+ A double comparative is here involved with modv. 
diligens’, avoiding it, ex usu linguae. 


dace Ambrst) 

Cum minn** bohto arm aeth Thdt Euthal (Habet 
kat init. syr) 

(Cf. Sedul) 

—yevnra fr. Sol. cum Scr a (= P252 = Sod a 365) 

—ov povoy adda vro Twv exkAnowv 
Cf. aeth (—ov povov Pel) 

sec. (ante dvaxovovpevn) (obs aeth: quia) 

Sol. cum Matt di(115 119) Ser a (252) et vg” 

—Ka (ante py ws) Cum S*FG 52 it ug syr Aug 
Ambrst (non copt aeth goth| 

ante vrorayn 

—pev Cf. aeth 1/2 (non sah boh. Hab. ambo ssen| 

Cf. et aeth 

vexpouvtes Pro petpouvtes, ef OM. Kat 

(—o) 


— Kat 


Compare syr: ‘ magis 


/ 
12 
2 Cor. iv 3 
4 fin. 
3 7 
Io 
18 
= 


2 Cor. xi 1 
6 


(Tisch. ver. 8) 


12 
16 
25 
27 
30 
xii 6 
19 
xiii 2 
7 


13 
Eph. i 1 


tii 4 


13 


15 
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— pov pr. (Cf. lat et Verss) 

ev havepwoavres ev as vpas (Cf Hier 
bis (obs. om. ev aeth; om. ev FG) 

—Kat ante vorepybas Cum bohom [contra sah in- 
vert.| et (of. aeth. Om. cl. syr| 

—twv 

kat proxav _[ Contra rell. et sah boh (ambo hab. lit. xan) 

—e sec. (ante yxet) Solus (cf. et pro in Origint) 

—pov CumBH. Cf. arm [uncin. incl. Hort| 

—as ante ene (Cf. ugg?! aeth Ambrst Sedul Pel) epov 
copt syr arm 

— xpiTw =de. Aliter aeth (g.v.) 

—asto Cum¥G Hil,et of. lat arm syr (aeth) goth copt 

—be 

—ayiov 

Sec. Cum D 46 

—e Cums* B* Sod 78 Marcion Hier? Ambrst? 

—evdoynros Geos Kat Tov Kupiov xpU 
Cum Ser 0 (P 221) et sah 1/2 Ambrst 1/2 (Hil) 

Solvid 

—avrov pr. Solvid (sed om. avrov sec. DEFG de g ug’ 
goth Tert Vict Hil Pel. Om. xara evdoxav avrov 
syr) 

—vpww Cum B 17 Sod 78 arm Cyr et Tertvid [uncin, 
incl. Hort] 

—avtov qv (et nrenoe pro yyarnoe Solus inter gr. Obs. 
nrenoew = latt velt et Patr, contra gr syr copt aeth 
goth) 

—rTos tapartwpacw. Hadbet tamen tos cwpacw sol. 
Obs. DE: ras apaprias, FG: ry apapria, 
Bas: rors apaprias Kat Tos TapaTTwpacw, 
WV: row tapartwpacw Kat Tals amapriats, 

Origint ; delictis et peccatis nostris, 


sed B: ev ros rapartwpacw Kat tars ercOvpracs (= fere 


vg” sol. cum: peccatis et concupiscentiis) 
Cum B solo [negl. Hort] 


Tw xpv (—Tov) 
(avrov Epiph™*) 

—ev doypacw 
decretis) 

19 —ow Cum FGW Sod 78 (soli inter gr) sah (non bok] 

+ In FG blanks are left, probably for a conflate reading (suppressed). 


Sol. (obs. m et Tert: sententiis pro 


= 


| 
| 
tbid. : 
5 
18 
3 


14 
Eph. iii 3 


8 
19 


11 init. 


+12 


ibid. fin. 
20 


21 
Gal. i. 4 
6 
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—or Cum B de sah 1/5 Vict Ambrst (yap pro on FG 
Sg goth) |uncin. incl. Hort) 
—aywy Cum 72* Tert™*< 
mAnpwOy av (—«s) Cum B 17 73 116 ug® et sahk[non 
boh| Vict et Hortms 
eis KaTwrepa (—Ta) Cf. Verss et goth (om. cl sah) 
—pepyn Cum D*EF@G de g goth syr aeth Tert Iren 
Lucif Theodot Victorin Avit Vien Hil Hier Ambrst 
Kat evepyevas (pro xar evepyecav) Solus [xara Sona syr*l. 
Om, FG de fg Iren Vict Ambr Lucif Tyc} 
— dio Cum Tert bis, Iren? et Lucif 
Tats xepow (—deas) Cum BL (Matthaei plur. vid.) et 
Tert et sah 2/3 vid. et Hort txt. 
—pn ante 
yeweoOe (—3e, —ovv) CumB minn arm Chem 
Dam Occ Pachom |uncin, incl. Hort| 
tov Geov (—xpurrov Kat) Cum Sod 8299 2158. Cf. 


Tert 
—Kat pr. Cf. Tert 
paddov (—Kar sec.) Cum sah (of.¢ ugg syr et Lucif). 


sec. Sod 264 

x vexpwy (—twv) Solvid e¢ contra sah boh (diserte) 

— rvevparixais Cum Bde. Cf. Tert breviter 

(—vroracc.) Cum B et Clem Hier diserte ad loc 
de codd er e¢ Hort txt. | Errat Whitev'4 de B| 

—€k GapKas avToU Kat Twv avtrov AB 
17 67** copt aeth Method et Tisch et Hort txtt. 

— vpas Cum goth et latt | praeter g Zeno|\ 

mpos tas peOodias (Pro pos tas apxas, mpos tas efovoras) 
Solus. Obs: adversus potestates fantum dem Lucif 
Cypr 

— €v TOLS 

— Tov evayyeAuov post prob. Cum BF8*Gg Tert Vict 

avto pro wv avrw Cum Bet syr arab(non al. Silet Hort| 
[Note syr adds avro again end of verse with sah arab] 

—Kat Sol¥id cum 

—Twv ante apaptiwv 


ev xapitt fantum (—w Xv) Cum¥FGgug” Tertris Cypr 


+ If the scribe took mpos ras peGodias from ver, 11, two lines above, then doubtless 
his copy lacked half the clause in ver. 12, for there is no room for the whole there. 
At Col. ii 15 it is FG which omit ras apxas xa. 

t This is my calculation propter angustias loci, Upon reference to Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, he agrees that the omission is almost certain. 


| iv 9 

16 

25 

28 
ve 
thid. 
19 

: 22 


ue 


Gal. irr 


(Obs. ibid. 


iii 4 


28 
thid, 
iv 9 
14 
thid. 
23 
thid. 
v6 
9 

25 
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Lucif Vict (Aliter syr: amo rov tov 
vpas ev avrov) 
obev evayyeAobev) t 
—kat kadeoas dia THs XapiTos avTov Sol. cum Faust et 
Origint vid Jyen 1/2 Vigil 1/4 Hierene loco 
(pro av- vel ax-ndOov) Cf. veni it et ug 
epewa (pro ex-cpewa) Cf. mansi vg e¢ Patr (it = re- 
mansi) 
—oov enor Cf. boh® (Horner vol. sah (non in vol. boh| 
(—o Ber) 
—tw** Cum sah (Cf. Eph. ii 6, 7)] 
—t™ vrorayn Solus vid. (of. Sedul. Non Tert). Aliter 
aeth 
Geov pro evayyeAvov solus | 
ante o roma CumB Sod 78 (contrade ug 
copt goth |uncin. incl. Hort| 
arnxn (pro cvv-arnxOn) Cf. lat?) et sah 
—xat ovy lovdaixws Cum Sod a 264 vid. [non 264] 
Cf. de Vict Ambrst Sedul Agapet |non Hier Epiphan| 
—Kxa (= sah, etboh, Latt: sitamen. Afiter, breviter 
aeth 
—Se Cf. Tichon. Non Verss (hiat goth). Habet xa aeth 
vel ereOn Solus vid 
—&’ Cum Matthaei c (P 114) Serk (= P260). (Negi. 
Soden) 
—rtov Geov Cum B de Vict Ambrst [uncin. ind. Hort| 
—7 ante dixavoovvyn Cum F 108* 
muorews xpu (pro rns TurTews Ev X@ Cf. Sera 
et syr sah. Om. aeth 
—yap Cf. Ambr. (adda aeth Evagr ; ergo Aug) 
Cum 
mrwxia (—ororxea) Solus 
—rov post repacpov pov (¢¢ —vpwr) of. syr 
—ovde eferrucate 
—pev Cum Bf vg Tert al. pauc. [uncin. incl. Hort] 
—€K SCC. 
—yap Cum G 33 39 116 et Sod a 359 
—ro (ante pvpapa) (= Latt, non Copt) 
—Kat Cum Fe G de g aeth Ambrst 1/2 [non al.] 


+ That is (but + after ro evayyeAvov). Cp. the sequences in 
Hebr. iii 1, vii 25, ix 18 and the use of o@ev in the Didache iv 1: o8ev yap 9 xuporns 
AaAerrat exer Kuptos following Texvov pov Tov AadovyTos ca Tov ToV 


| 

15 

17 j 
18 
ii. 3 
[4 
5 
thid. 
. 
14 
12 
19 
thid. 
tbid. 

ibid. 
) 26 
; 


14 fin. 
iv 3 


17 
Col. i 16 


tbid. 
18 
20 
thid. 
22 
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pro « (et —yap) 
Cum B solo et ug’ vid. [uncin. incl. Hort) 
[Won sah. Errant Tisch 
—Kat See. Cf. sah sol. (more sah) 
oure yap Pro ev yap X@ w Cum BW et 17 47 Sod 
74 78 208 1436 syr goth sah arm Chr Hier Aug Tisch 
et W-H 
tov dpovew (—rovro man. pr.) Cum L et Sod 173. Cf. 
syr (hiat goth) 
— paddov Cum Sod17z2 ugg’**. Cf. sah Ambr 
Ambrst Hil Hier Bed 
Cum Sod 162 et TertSeorp [ev enor gr rell., 
sed ‘de me’ Verss mult.] 
—de (Cf. syr aeth) 
— pov (Cf. Max Taursermo de circumeis), Aeth: yywv 
—Geov vel omnino 
—avvpoppLopevos tw Oavatw avrov. Obs. ovv- vel ovp- vel 
ovpp-opdiLopevos alig., cvppoppovpevos al., ef cuvpop- 
tecLopevos FG lat et Lucif 
tantum 
[ Obs. va ve Pro P 265 sol. = B.-Coutts 
iii 37] 
—ro dopa add exmlytw Cum sah 1/3 vid. |non al.| 
sec. ante em Cum BW 37 Sod 5369 
it ug Patr syr et Hort 
—ra ante mavta sec. (sed+or:). —ta Sod 162 sol. vid. 
—ex ante twv vexpwv Cum Eus Trenint'? 
oravpov (—avrov) Cum © (teste Soden, non Wathen) 
exe (— 77s) Cum B Sod113 472 [non Hort] 
—e Cum Sod 170 Chr codd, et Hil solo inter latt (per 
corpus syrint) 


+ In most of these places throughout Philippians we seem to be in the presence 
of a real primitive text. Sundry variations obtain in the MSS and Versions as to 
what we may now venture to call additions to the text, and that with a large 
degree of probability. 

If the Papyrus were a younger document, we might think the omissions had 
resulted to avoid difficulties, but it is too early a witness for us to level that accusa- 


tion against it. 


Examine all these places carefully with the proper authorities, as 


to a variety of additions. 
t Tertis quoted by Rénsch. Confirmed by the Vienna Corpus, vol. xx, p. 176, 
wrongly indexed, however, as Phil. ii 17 seg. only, whereas it begins (line 11) with 


Phil. i 30. 


16 
Gal. vi 3 
4 
thid. 
15 
tPhil. i 7 
23 
$30 fin. 
ii 24 
iii 
3 
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—Ka ante pn Cum 17 et 260 (= Ser k Sod 5459) 
aeth (sah) 

—rys dogns prim. (Cf. Sedul Pel*) 

mav mAovros (—TOo) Cum &*B 67** (vide Greg. 
Emendanda p. 1293) Clem. Variant rell. inter as av 
to mrovtos AC 17 Luthal, as wav to tAnOos Cyr, es 
mavra tAovrov plur., ef: in omnes divitias ve/ in omni- 
bus divitiis 

2 fin. ov Geov tantum Cum B Hil et Hort txt. (vide App. 
pp. 125-6). (rov eov fantum D> P6 (= Sod 8356) 37 
67°* 71 80 116) 
18 a(—py) CumRABDW al. minn non pauc. sah Tertal 
et it Tisch et Hort [non vg, non syr| 
23 —xa ante adidia Cum B Sod78 m Orig Amorst al. 
Patr latt Hil Ambr S. Paulin | uncin. incl. Hort| 
tili 1-2) avw od XS ev Tov KaOnpevos 
Solus ~* sed ut Aug*nchirt ; Si resurrectis cum Christo, 
quae sursum sunt sapite (atfamen addit Aug in fine: 
ubi Christus est in dextera Dei) 

post g Hil? Auctie dupl mart 
sed libere [contra rell. et Iren Tert Cypr| 

—emt Tovs wovs tTys amehias Cum B sah aeth 1/2 
Clem 1/2 Cypr Ambrst Tich Hier"eliodor e¢ Tisch Hort 
txtt. 

more Sic (Ad delendum vid., sed silet Kenyon in notulis. 
Om. P 28 Sod a 64 soli vid.) 

Cum B 67? Sod 78 et sah [et uncin. 
incl. Hort} 

—xata TavTa Cum minn non pauc. sah aeth arm? 
Dam (Chr) 

ante ovx avOpwrots Cum B Sod 78 106 sah, et 
goth (contra morem) | sed silet Hort in txt. marg. notul. || 


+ Possibly this famous clause was originally absent here, but at Romans viii 34 
our papyrus has the substance of it. 

t This is important, for, without «axny, the killing of all desire is a tenet of 
Brahminism, and Paul would thus agree with it. 

Mr Sparks. now editing the remaining books for W. and W.’s Vulgate, informs 
me that malam is present in the Vienna edition of Hilary, but Sabatier as definitely 
omits it, quoting from Ps. 138, col. 5248. 

§ Important doctrinal omission. Horner’s note in sah is not as clear as usual, but 
the Latins all seem to incorporate the words, as all the other Greek uncials, boh, 
syr, and the Fathers. 


of: 
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This brings us to the smaller question of the omission of Greek 
articles. It is a tremendously vexed question, seeing that a// manu- 
scripts appear to be eclectic in this respect. Nevertheless, there seems, 
at times, to be a deliberate suppression or omission of the article in Pp", 
and the manner of it (coupled with other things, and with additions of 
the article) leads the observer to doubt whether the writer of p** (or his 
forerunner) was a Greek-thinking man. At the same time, the whole 
question—now that we have practically worked back with our materials 
to the second century—must be considered in the light of the hybrid— 
(almost fafois)—mixture in speech and writing of Greek and Latin in 
those times. See the foregoing list, where the article is suppressed well 
over a score of times (without dealing with the Epistle to the Hebrews) ; 
and perhaps a third as many times where Pp" introduces an article. 

A matter of what seems to me to be of outstanding importance 
intrudes upon our notice here. If the reader will examine a Graeco- 
Latin bi-columnar, such as F, of which Scrivener’s edition is before me, 
as I write, he will notice how difficult it was to see that the articled 
word in the Greek column did not make the line too long for the 
corresponding Latin line—even in the long lines of F—especially where 
two or more articles occurred in the same Greek line. This brings us 
squarely up against the question as to whether the original of P* (one 
or more generations back) did not have its stem in a Graeco-Latin— 
the length of whose lines, of course, would be mere guess-work. Other- 
wise, it is extremely difficult to account for the omission—we may almost 
say the suppression—of some Greek articles, and their introduction, 
thereagainst, by P** in other places, of which there are numerous examples, 
not dealt with in this examination. 

In this connexion read what Scrivener has to say in his introduction 
to the Codex Augiensis (F), p. xxvi, where, although Codex Augiensis 
and Codex Boernerianus (G) are very alike, he counts thirty-two 
differences relating to the omission or insertion of the Greek article. 


Nore.—[I have tried to tackle von Soden, but in his forest of figures 
my eyes fail me. On his card he indicates that most of his MSS of 
‘Paul’ were only roughly examined, and the notes seem to bear this 
out. Also, he hardly does justice to Matthaei’s collations. He may 
have been in a hurry to reach the end of his work, for the indications 
are, as shewn in the list below, that his agents did examine, cursorily 
or otherwise, codices as far afield as Moscow and Sinai and Athos. 
Anyway, he seems to have received readings of ¥, of which Wathen gave 
us a collation only in Colossians (Studia Biblica, vol. v, p. 131), and of 
Soden 78—which means a 78—another MS at the Laura of the tenth 
century, containing Acts and Epistles, which he quotes as 78, following 
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81 or 86, without any a. This is a pernicious system, and liable to 
produce much trouble. Anyhow, this a 78 is important, for it is the first 
witness, since the ‘queen of the cursives’ 17 (I cite the old number 
in Paul = Zvan 33), to agree with P* in a number of places. 

An example of Soden confusing himself is to seen at Heb. ix 12~13. 
In the lower notes at verse 12 he has: ‘add rwv aywy post aya H*’. 
Now this is not 6 3, buta3 (= P apud Tisch). Yet, in the upper notes, 
at verse 13, he has ‘ ~ravpww ... rpayww A@ Kv X gg 83 3 36 
8 48f’, &c. But 83 (=C) is wanting at this place, and he adds 3 
(after 5 3) for his a 3, but between the two he manages to quote 6 3 by 
mistake here. It should be cancelled. 

Soden quotes 6 254 several times, but I cannot find it in his regular 
running list. Gregory says it was formerly Soden’s 8 50, which covered 
Evan 1, Act 1, Paul t at Basle. 


The list of new MSS partially examined, and cited in our previous list 
of omissions, seems to extend to the following :— 


6 157 at London a 113 at Escurial 
206 ,, Moscow 116 ,, Moscow 
264 ,, London 158 ,, Sinai 
299 ,, Petersburg (Petrograd 162 ,, London 

or Leningrad) 170 ,, Berlin 
353 » Athos 172 
356 ,, Paris 173 » Rome 
37° 4, Chalki 208 ,, Athens 

a 7 » Sinai 254 ,, London 

64 ,, Rome 264 ,, Escurial 
65 ,, Grottoferrata 359 » Moscow 
70 Athens 466 ,, Berlin 

74 », Patmos 472 ,, Athens 
78 ,, Athos 1436 ,, Escurial]. 


106 ,, Munich 


PS. As to doublets. Note at Luke iv. 2 the double ovdev of 8: «at 
ovx epayev ovdey ovder, not chronicled by Tischendorf in N.T. ed. viii, 
but plainly established in the printed editions of the manuscript. And 
Tisch. in his notes to these editions says of ‘ ovdev ovdev’ ‘ Won tam prima 
manus quam A’ (vult manus*) ‘ notavit’, referring to the marks at the 
second ovdev. 
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p* 
‘ Omnium rerum principia parva sunt’ (Cicero) ° 

Our new title-deeds are so precious that I would amplify somewhat 
the list of striking omissions in fap**, as the ground is not properly 
covered. ‘Therefore, for a truer picture, we should add the passages 
below for serious consideration. 

They will be found to include some instances of the use of simple 
for compound verbs—a sure sign of early graeco-syriac (or syro-greek) 
usage—before the polishing processes were set agoing. Please observe 
then : 

evdoxet, turret, «Abn, ywwoxerw, epyalera, eBapyoa, dvvapovobe, 
exdexopueba, kowwvors, Tapapevw, AnuperGe 
at 1 Cor. vii 13, xiii 8, xiv 23, 27; 2 Cor. vii 10, xii 16; Eph. vi 10; 
Gal. v 5; Phil. i 7, 25; Col. iii 24, besides the examples already given 
in the pamphlet at Rom. xv 24 and Gal. i 17, 18, ii 13. 

This compounding is carried to extremes at Col. ili 19, where C?K 
and nearly a dozen minuscules write zapa-mixpaweoGe (which is doubtless 
only a recollection of the LXX). 

An example of an error openly corrected by our scribe (or of a Latin 
reading discarded) may be seen writ in full at 1 Cor. xv 2 [page 86 of 
the printed edition |. The ordinary student cannot assess this situation, 
unless he know the intimate relation of the papyrus’ foundation-text 
with the group of graeco-latins DFG. My lists of omissions, however, 
indicate clearly how intimate are these relations. 

When the scribe, therefore, shews us here that he weighed and dis- 
carded opeAere xatexew (debetis sustinere) in favour of « xarexere (si 
tenetis) we must give him credit for as faithful a performance of his 
task as his materials allowed. And this is a most important point, as 
will be seen upon an inspection of the text, in connexion with Sir 
Frederic Kenyon’s note below it. 

These early exemplars were fully critical, for immediately after this 
passage-at-arms may be seen in verse 5 a conflict in a small matter 
where has era with BD¢KLP a/ while erecta is the reading of 
SA 17 and a good many important Fathers, but xac pera tavta is 
found in D*FG. The latter reading is probably puristic, in order to 
avoid a double use of erara, for erecta heads verse 6 again (cat or 
Kyda, erecta tos dwdexa’ erecta eravw K.T.A.). 

Thus we get illumination as to the old critical processes and must 
give pap“ credit for steering a rather careful course in such matters. 
Verse 7 again leads off with erera, while D here has «ra. As to the 
second place in this verse, the MSS are divided between era and erera. 
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All this confirms the supposition that revising hands were con- 
tinuously busy trying to improve Paul’s epistolary methods. 

In this connexion note the order of fap** at 1 Cor. xiii 13, alone 
among Greek and Latin MSS, of: vue pever ta Tavta: 
«Ams, ayarn, placing ra after weve and not after ayary. This 
is also found in Clem Aug*** Ambr 1/2 aeth boh, and is also the order 
of the Syriac version. [Latin ¢ omits altogether, as, perhaps, Zert.] 
Syr says: Haec enim sunt tria quae manent, and aefh: Et nunc istae 
tres sunt (+ quae manent ae¢h 1/2). Given the date of the papyrus, 
may we not see here also early revision at work, altering the original 
Pauline order to that which we have found hitherto to be the standard 
order recorded in all later Greek and Latin copies? [Sé/ent Tisch Sod.] 

Such an early-perpetrated finesse may lurk at Gal. v 12 init., where 
pap alone has apa for odedov of all other Greeks. Now apa occurs 
in the previous verse, and if Paul (as every one of us so often un- 
consciously does) had used it again in verse 12, early reviewers may 
have suppressed it in favour of ofeAov. Otherwise we have to attribute 
it to an error oculi of the scribe, which does not seem probable here. 

N.B.—In the first list of omissions I find I have not done justice to 
Pelagius: 1 had not noticed that Dr Souter’s thoroughgoing edition had 
seen the light only after Dr White had completed his Vulgate-printing 
of Corinthians. ‘Therefore add /e/ as follows:—Rom. vi 11 /e/*, 
vi 12 Fel, viii 23 —vobeovav Pel 1/2, ix 12 Pel, ix 26 Pel”, xii 17 (Pel), 
xv 15 Pel®®°, xv 27 Amérst; Cor. ix 8 Pel", xiv 
29 Pel, xv 54 Pel, xvi 6 Pel", xvi 10 fin. Pel*, xvi 19 Pel® (not Pel); 
2 Cor. i rr Add Fe/®® within square bracket, i 17 Pe/" (not Pel), ii 14 
—de add e¢ Pel, iv 3 Pel”, vii 8 Pel*, ix 5 Pel, xig —xa ; 
Eph. ii 15 —ev doypaow After so/. add Fel'*, iii 19 —as Pel**, iv 9 
—pepy Pel®, iv. 28 Add ugg 1/2 et Pel, v 11 sec. After 
ugg add Pel", v 19 —avevpatixars Add and at end [stlet Hort]; 
Gal. i 6 Peloom, y 25 Pel"™; Phil. i 23 —paddrov Pel”; Col. ii 23 
—xa Cf. per vexationem Pel cum Or, ad vex. Amorst, iii 6 Pel’, 
iii 23 Pel’. 

Note further at Rom. xv 17 —«joov Add Cum Ambrst Sedul, xvi 17 
—xat Add m; 1 Cor. iii 2 After B solo add Cypr, vi 17 Add Jatt. al, 
x 3 Add 46 after Cum A, x 4 Add 46 after Cum A and substitute Chr 
for 46 before aeth, xv 41 Add Jatt. 

At 1 Cor. xv 54 delete the minuscule 24 (= Sod 6 257). Its text is 
normal. On the other hand, on p. 11, note, make Sod 257 to read 
Sod «257, for it is this MS = old Paul 39 (Lincoln Coll. : Oxford 82) 
which transposes the two clauses, with A sak arm Tert. There has 
been confusion between Sod a and 8 257 here and elsewhere. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF OMISSIONS 


Rom. ix 4 
xi 25 


xii 14 
thid. 
xiii 14 
xv 14 
1 Cor. i 11 
22 

25 

iii 10 
tbid. 
v4 

vii 13 
31 

34 


37 
39 


viii 10 


ix 7 


22 


exrayyehia Cum FG 

—ev vel wap (ante eavrois) Cum FG W 47 67° Soda 78 
adfgug Hil Aug Pel 

—vpas Add Sod a 78 post B 47 67** am 

=evroyete Cum FGf gm Origint, Cf. Pel 

— Kat Cum D* FG fg 

— kat avtou Cum DEFG Sod 367 (8 vel a?) defgm 
ugg?°* arm aeth arab Chr Pel 

— pov Cum C* devg” arm Collat “th Ambrst Aug 
Pel* (adedApor npwv aethvia) 

(—xat) Cum FG 33 35/g veg*** aeth 1/2 goth 
bok8 syr Clem Tert Cypr Hil Ambrst Pel Sedul (yap 
sah boh*) 

—eorw Cum 17 67° Ores Eus Tert 

—rtov Cum 55 Sod a 208 cf demid vgs armed 
Clem Thdt Cyr Aug Pel* 

—de pr. Cum DE de sah 1/4 boh* Orig*t Chr Hier 
Pel Sedul Gildas 

— npwv (sec. loco) Cum P Sod a 78 208 (soli inter gr.) 
et latt mult. Orig Bas That (Lucif) Pel" 

evdoxe (Pro avv-evdoxer) Cum B solo inter gr. Cf. syr 
aeth sah goth (sed consentit /a/fomn vid yt doh) 

tov xoopov (pro tov tovrov Vel tw Koopw TovTw) 
Cum * AB boh basm arm. 

—Kat (ante rw Cum 17 37 al pe. Sod. t 
ug’ ug@l syr sah boh arm Didriunes Epiph Ps-Ath et 
Origint Tert Hier 1/2 Pel Ambrwater 

— edparos Cum FG defg Aug Pel® (aeth arm) 

— vopw Cum S*ABD*F* 17 67? cdet am tol demid 
harl al. basm sah 1/2 arm aeth Clem Or Ath Tert Amor 
Aug (Pel) (+yapw K 12 e¢ Epiph, +viro sah 1/2 boh 
Hier, + legi viri vg’) 

—oe Cum BEG fg ug Aug Ambdrst [contra syr 
emph: oe ce | 

—rys towns Cum Lect 12 basm Dial. [avrys pro rys 
DFG Matthaei d i (avrov Matthaei e) f et 
Pel (ejus), g (ipsius) sak aeth Aug Chr., gregis ipsius 
de syr, earum Amorst| 

—ws Cum S*AB Soda56 78 208 de latt (exc. 
Cypr (Or) Ambr Amodrst Pel 
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1 Cor. xi 20 
24 


29 
ibid. fin. 
xii 11 


26 


xiii 8 


xiv 6 


14 


23 


26 
30 


33 
37 


XV 39 


xvi 6 


2 Cor. i ro 
ili 17 
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—ovv Cum 1)*Fe'G de g ug (Clem) Chr Pel* 

vrep [absque xwpevov ut gr plur et de syr goth arab 
Ambrst, vel Opvrropevov D*, vel didopevov ut tugg copt 
acth Euthal| Cum ABC*P? 17 31 (teste 
Sod = a 103) 67? Sod a 74 armh Azhar. That Cyr Cypr 
(teste White) Fulg Sedul Thpl 

—avagws Add P?( Soda 3) 31 (teste Soden) Sod a 
74 264 post ABC* eve. 

—Tov Kuptov Cum ABC*P? 17 31 (¢este Sod) 67? 
Sod a 74 264 398 468 sah boh ugg 1/2 (Pel) 

Cum(D)FG Sodats58 defg mug syr arm (copt) 
Or Bas Epiph Ath Did Ambr Hier Ambrst 

(ante pedos sec.) Cum 8*AB Sod a 78 208 [non al. 
minn vid.| Thdt et sah boh (oyaxehoc ambobus locis) 
[—«v pedos sec. loco Chr" apud Matthaei | 

(pro exmirret) Cum ABC* 17 47 67? 80 Sod 
a78 Gregy* (Macar) Andr Maxim, g (‘excidit vel 
cadit’), Orint (cadet ef cadit) Aug Ambrst (et sah boh 
syr vid.) |faileth nor falleth ae¢h] 

—ev (ante fin.) Cum Ds" Sod a 78 469 
(= beer, olim P 253) uggwinave Pel [N.B. illeg. 
ante aroxadvpe, yywon, Tpopytea. Om. ev quater arm| 

eav (— yap) Cum BF®'G 17 108* Sod a 78 Matthaei 
d ut g sah arm Pel® (xat cav aeth) 

eAGn¥id ( pro avvedOn) Cum BG Soda 170 ef sah? (non 
lat) [N.B. Alig. om. ow. Confusiovi' inter ow On et 
| 

— vpwv Cum S8* AB 17 74 a®* (= P 252) sak boh Bas 
Euthal | contra syr lat goth rell. ‘Ommnes vos’ aeth| 

—be Cum D*FG deg sah? (in notulis Horner sed hab. 
txt) Orint Cypr Hier 1/3 [Quod si Jat?!) 

Corrige Sod & 357 = Sod & 368 

yewwoketw (Pro emywwoxerw) Cum BY 6 (= Sod 
8 356) Soda 78 162 208 [non al.] Chr. [Latt cognoscat] 

—capé secund. ( prob.) Cum FetG 93 (= Sod a 200) 
syr aeth Chrooad 

n Tapaxepacw wa absque xa (vel wa Kar D8", ef rapa- 
Xiwacw a py FerGer) Cum BM 3 116 Sod a 78 
syr Chr 

—ort Cum BD8'M Sod a 78 

— Cum RABCD*W 17 31 67° 71 7 doh [non sah] 
syr Or? Nyss Euthal 


iJ 
| 
4 
‘ 
} 


2 Cor. iv 11 


14 


17 
v 20 


vii 10 
II 


viii 19/20 
ix 2 


15 
x8 


xi 3 


18 
27 
xii 5 fin. 


10 
ibid. 


14 
15 
16 
Eph. i 15 


16 
ii 13 
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«. Pro ae Cum FG 67°? kSer (= P 260 = Sod8 459) 
S g ug? syr Iren? Tert Amodrst [sic enim nos m flor. xa 
yap (—ae) Chreodd ap, Matthaei. Hiat versus in aeth) 

— Kuptov Cum B17 71 73 Sod 74 78 113¢r Ug arm 
Chr Tert Pel* 

—npov Cum BC syr Chr (non Jatt exc. Pel®| 

—ow Cum D*FeGW de g(aeth), Or Ath Cyr (Sod teste) 
Aug Pel 

epyalerat pr. loco ( pro xarepyaterat) Cum BCDEP¥ 
37 mer Sod 78 al. pc. Ps-Just Clem Chr Dam Euthal 

—vwas Cum 17 al Sod. gr Euthal 
Ambrst Aug 

—mpos avtov usque ad 20 fin. vp 

—«é ante vpwv tert. Cum RBCPW 17 67° al. cfug syr 
sah boh arm Euthal Ambrst 

Cum S*BC*D*Fe'Gw 17 74 al. pc. de g ugg 
[exc. Ps-Pel| goth sah 2/3 Aug (Amoérst) 

—Te Cum BFG 17 alco arm copt Chr Thpl (d ¢ g tol 
ug” Sedul) (sive enim 7) 

—ovtws Cum SBD*Fe'GPW 17 Soda 78 aPhdegr 
goth sah boh arm Clem»is Or? Eus Epiph Euthal Lucif 
Hier 1/2 Gaud (non Chr) | Aliter aeth1/2. Cf. Horner 
in notulis 

kata capxa (—Tyv) Cum 17 71 73 
al. Chr Dam Did? [xara vopov (rns) capxos aeth] 

—ev init. ante xorw Cum RBUEF#'GW Sod a 78 deg 
goth Pel® 

— pov Cum BD* 17 67? 109 Soda 78 1436 de syr 
arm sah boh {non al.| 

Kat avayxats (— ev) Cum Orig. ev aeth) 

kat oTevoxwpras (—«v) Cum 8B Sod a 74 175 257 
Orig. («at ev 74 aS¢* Sod a 78 arm aeth) 

katavapxnow (—vpas vel Cum RABY 17 67° 71 
73 80 Sodveve r (aeth) Dam Euthal 

( — Kat Sec.) Cum ABFG 17 sah bok 
ug Anton (om. « et xa D* de gr Ambrst) 

ovx ¢Bapyoa (pro ov xat-eBapyoa) Cum D* solo [non 
gravavi Jatt omn. vid.| 

ayarnv Cum ABP 17 Soda 78 162 216 dohrl 
Or Cyr Hier Aug. Cf. Peleom 

Cum RAB (D*) al d goth Cyr Hil Euthal 

(ante Cum B solo (ut latt) [E£piphMare 
avrou, TertMare ejus] 


: 
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: 
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Eph. iii 20 
v 19 


24 
vi 10 
ibid. 


16 


Gal. i 15 


ibid. 
iii 10 


28 
iv 15 


23 


30 
v5 
21 


Phil. i 7 
8 


14 


22 
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Cum DEFG de/ g ug aeth Amorst 

(pro ev ty xapdia vel ev Kapdiats) Cum 
8*B Sod a 78 [non al. vid.| Orig. 

— rors Cum SBD*E*FeG 17 67° de g(/ sah boh 
syr arm aeth) Or Euthal 

—adeAdor pov Cum BDE 17 (aS¢') d m sah arm 
aeth Dam Hier Lucif. 

dvvapovabe (pro ev-Svvapovabe) Cum B 17 [non al. vid. 
Cf. us. in LXX] 

—Ta See. Cum BD*G [non minn vid.| Cf. latt: 
ignea, igneas, ignita, igne candentia, candentia, ignita 
vel incandentia ; e¢ F&* rexrvpwpyevas(—ra,fignea. Vide 
ed. Scrivener), wervpaxtwpeva Clem [sed Zeno: quae 
sunt igne plenae = ra wervpwpeva] 

—o Geos (ante o apopicas) Cum BFG 20 Soda 55 113 
208 uggomn vid [sed non vett de) syrvesh aeth 1/2 [non 
sah boh arm] Or(Philocal) Zus Epiph Chr Thdt'er 
Treniut Vict Faust Ambrst Hier©*\ Pel Gaud 

—xat kadeoas xapitos avrov. Adde test. Procop in 
caten, Niceph. T. I. p. 927 (teste Matthaei) 

—ev (ante racw) Cum S8*B 17 31 37 67° 73 116 118 
al. (syr copt) Cyr Euthal Dam 

—e (ante ypotw) Post adde vg™* 

edwxare (— av vel Kar) Cum ABCD* 17 47 (sah aeth) 
Euthal 

& erayyeuas (fro dia trys erayy.) Cum SAC 17 73 
bSet oSer Sod a 162 al. Cyr Euthal Dam (Chr et minn 
pauc. kat erayyeduav) 

ov yap (—pm) Cum FG 37 Sod a 174 200 8 505 et 
8? 472 

exdexoueba (Pro Cum Sod a 78 (non 
al.| et Orig (teste Soden) 

(— xa) Cum BFG8* Sod a 78 f ugg [exc. CT] 
syr aeth sah (non boh\ (goth) Tert Cypr Lucif Aug 
Hiern loco Pe] 


Kat kowwvous (Pro cvv-Kowwvous) Solusi4 (of. syr et Amorst) 

—eorw Cum &* BFe'G 17 67? de g syr aeth 1/2 Chr 
Thdorpr = Etiam —pov solus¥4 

tov Aoyov Geov Vel kyprov) Cum D&E*KS Chreluries 
Thdt Dam 

era (pro«de) Solus. Om. d¢ Anton | Et vivit 
aeth (—«)] 


4 
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| 
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Phil. i 23 


25 


ii 6 


iv 15 


Col. i 17 


ibid. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 7 


Cum DEFG (Jatt (et syr: ‘liberari cupio ego’ ; 
aeth: ‘et desidero migrare’, Origlib em@vysav 
avadvoa, to avadvoa FPallad) 

trapapevw (Pro cup-rapapevw) Cum SABCD*FG 17 a/. 
pauc. Euthal 

nynearo ewat (pro yynvato To evar) Cum FG 109 Eus 
Did 

xpurrov Cum BFG 73 80 al. ? 

exxAnovav (—Tyv) Cum DFG et 

Cum 8* AG 17 Sod a 162 de gaeth 1/2 Cyrtet 
Euthal Lucif Ambr Vict 

—xat pr. (vid.) Cum * 6 (= Sod & 356) 80 Sod a 55 
78 f ug sah boh goth aeth Cyr Lucif Orig? Peiviur 

— (ante Cum AB 71 (teste Sod = Sod 
a 1066) Sod a 78 8 259 8 300 [non al.| 

—twv (ante minn Scrivener, 
Matthaei, Soden| 

(absque xavove Cum AB 17 67° sah boh 
aeth 1/2 Theodot Hil Aug 

—xat (ante xawyv) Cum Der*E* 55 syr 

—arrexdexopeba (prob., vel — mv xv) 

—Se Cum 37 al. pauc. arm aeth Chr Thdt 

—«as Cum AD* 39 73 80 3%¢ al. pauc. Sod. syr goth 
arm aeth? Ps-Ath Occ Vict 

—ev (ante avtw) Cum FetGet [non minn] sah 1/3 Orint 
Hilnmater [silet Soden| (8 avrov Sod a 174 arm Eus) 

(ante yvwoews) Cum ®*BCD*W 17 47 71 115 
(al. Sod?) aeth arm [non copt| Clem Or Eus Did Cyrvis 
Euthal Thpl 


—be Cum ®*A*B Sod a 70 162 208 472 sah arab 


(hiat goth) Euthal Ambrst Aug 
ra (—vpwv) Cum 8*BC*W? 1767? 71 (al. Sod?) 
Clem Orvluries Fus Maxim Euthal Marcus Pallad 


marpt (— Kat) Cum SABC 73 m sah boh syr aeth goth 
Ambr {non Pel Ambrst vid.| 

Anpweabe (pro aro-Anpper be) Cum ai. 
(Screeto, Matthaeiwinque, Soqdaon liquet) Chr Thdt Dam 

—yap CumSABCD*E 17 47 71 ug b0h sah arm Euthal 
Pejomn aeth) 
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‘THE SHORTER TEXT’ 


Col. iv 8 wa yw... vpwr (pro wa youre . . Cum 


NSeCD’eEKLW Sod a 78 al. f ug goth (kunnjai) syr doh 
Chr Dam re) HierPhilem Ambrst©ol Thdt? Pel, 
id est ut cognoscat, sed: 

ut cognoscam sak 2/4 arab (of. 2 Cor. ii 9), 

ut cognoscatis sak 2/4 arm aeth (enov pro nuwv) 
cum rell. gr et de g Euthal That? Hier®v, 


4 8 
| 
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